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The Silent Battles 
By Frank Walcott Hutt 


0 a om and history, a wondrous story 


Of strife and peace, of battles and of glory, 


Ilave ye revealed, through all the ages down, 


Of cross and crown. e 


rave men have risen to heed the call of duty, 
True souls have grappled with the shape of Wrong, 
And through their wars have come, in martial beauty, 


Unspoiled and strong. 


But in your tomes I find nowhere recorded, 





Nowhere endowered with its honors due, 


\ ’ One tale of valor, tested and rewarded, — 
‘ One tale that’s true. 
, It is the unconfessed, unuttered story, 
° Repeated in each life from sun to sun, 
| Of man’s long, silent struggle, and God’s glory, 
| , When Right has won. 
t In all the record-of the past, oh, never 
Is God's right hand more manifest and strong, 
Than when, by prayerful, earnest, firm endeavor, 
Man masters Wrong. 
" ‘ Tamilton, Mass. 
: £2 
Editorial 
@ No Time Waiting before writing. or work- 
for Waiting . ing is not a sure preparation for 
efficient service. | Doing less work is not necessarily 
3 doing better work. Doing more work is not neces- 
sarily doing poorer work. seing possessed of a 
thought or of a purpose, and being moved to its 
i ‘expression in earnestness and zeal, ensures work that 
will demand attention, and that is worthy of it. One 
in that.spirit does not want to wait longer before act- 
i ing, and he cannot wait. 
} . y 


Giving to Those A great man must receive as well 


Who Give 


as give. The sea ebbs and flows. 
- 





The stars come nightly to the sky. The whole world 


of nature and of life is subject to the law of ebb and 





flow. We sometimes think of the great men of the 
past as those who have given much and received 
little. 
given most to the world have been those who have 
been most sensitive, who have stood most in need 


Those on whom 


But history tells us that the men who have 


of human sympathy. the church 
depends most to-day may be looking to the rest of 


us for sympathy as well as criticism. 
% 


Effect of Reputation Reputation helps to make charac- 
on Character ter, To be continually telling a 
boy that he is a bad boy is more likely to make him 
worse than better. To give a class the reputation 
of being the ‘‘worst class in school,’’ and to keep 
noising it abroad, is not likely to raise the moral 
tone or discipline of the class) A man who has 
served out a term in prison for crime finds it hard 
to show himself trustworthy, because nobody trusts 
him. His reputation as an ex-prisoner clings to 
him, and, unless he is exceptionally strong of will, 
reform seems hopeless to him, and he sinks back to 
the level to which his bad reputation has been de- 
preciating him. As the character of others depends 
largely upon their reputation, we should be careful 


how we handle that reputation. 
b 4 
It is better to be our best now than 


to be ‘‘willing to be anything in 
There is no future, only a passing 


Now and Here 


the future.’’ 
To work our minds into a sacrificial mood 
which says ‘‘ Anything, anywhere, any time,’’ and 
to fail in devotion to the immediate duty, here and 
now, is not practical piety. We run the risk of hear- 
ing the words ‘‘ I never knew you.”’ 


hour. 


‘We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbor and our work farewell, 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky : 


« The trivial round, the common task, 
Would furnish all we ought to ask, — 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God."’ 


5 4 


Regular Services What is ‘‘a regular servi > 


of the Church =the church ? 


to be.easily answered by an intelligent Christian, yet 
In- 
deed, there is often doubt as to what’ is meant when 


not all would agree as to the proper answer. 


the average minister talks to his people about the 
’ When the 
teaching service, or the Bible service, or the Sun- 


claims on them of the ‘*‘ second service.’ 


day-school, is, as in many places, the first service of 
the Lord’s Day, preceding the forenoon service of 
worship accompanied- by the pastor’s sermon, it 


7 


would seem clear that ‘‘ the second service 


forenoon preaching service. 


other places, the forenoon preaching service is_the 
first one of the day, and the teaching service or 


Sunday-school is in the afternoon, then it is plain that 


the latter is the second regular service. 


not understood alike by all, and confusion is the re- 


sult. 


we 


That question ought 


is the 


But when, as in many 


But this is 


In the strictest sense, a service for worship 


























































and Bible study is first, in that it has precedence of all 
others in its importance and regularity, as conforming 
to the parting command of our Master to his apostles 
to make scholars of all and to teach them all his truth. 
But in a more popular sense, the first service of the 
day is the service first held in order of time ; and the 
second service is the next following, whether it be a 
preaching service or a teaching service. Unless this 
is well understood, it may be thought that the non- 
Christian idea of refusing a proper place to the service 
of Bible study and teaching is entertained by some 
who count themselves Christian disciples and 
teachers. 

% 


“ % 


Intercession as Knowledge 


HE connection between prayer and self-knowl- 
edge is one of the first discoveries of the spir- 

itual life. What item by 
item, can never reveal, shines out through pfayer. 


mere self-examination, 


And yet, clarifying as it is, prayer for one’s self* has 
other results than clearness, as all deeply prayerful 
lives sooner or later discover. 

Why is it that those who have never negtected 
prayer will so,often fy . things growing confused 
again, and prayer becoming hard and dry and dis- 
couraging, and such as to yield no increase of knowl- 
edge? Our first explanation is likely to be that it is 
some fickleness in our own spirit; but this is not 
sufficient. The that 
there is such a thing as extravagant self-knowledge, 


more reasonable answer is 
and that, pursuing this too eagerly, too exclusively, 
prayer declines from its greatest functions, and be- 
comes a mere ‘‘ luxury of devotion.’’ ‘There is no 
spiritual power which cannot become the minister of 
selfishness if it be wrongly used. When, therefore, 
prayer has been pressed too long in one direction, it 
reacts by its own laws ; and these stops in prayer 
which are so astonishing and humiliating mean, 
oftentimes, that wé have learned enough in one di- 
rection, and prayer has a wider knowledge and 
greater enrichments to give. If one prays only for 
himself, there is a speedy limit to what he can learn 
that way. 

We fall in 
with some writer whose message and personality com- 


It is with prayer as it is with reading. 
pletely sway us for a time. We cannot get enough 


of him, and for weeks or months we live in his 


standpoint. Here, apparently, stretch out endless 
opportunities of growth. And then, slowly or sud- 
denly, we are surprised to find that there steals over 
us a languidness as to his message. Fight it off as 
we will, the feeling has its way, the influence with- 
draws, and we have to seek other fields. It seems 
but a fresh disclosure of our mental fickleness, until, 
reading in a widely different train of thought, there 
leaps forth some sudden word which instantly carries 


back to and 


seems in a moment to square and crystallize for us its 


us the message we considered lost, 


whole meaning 


g, so that we come ‘into a repossession 


of the whole message. Without this second writer 
we should never really hayg known the first. 

Such is the vast and perpetual expediency of go- 
ing away. For the disciples, seeing .Jesus from enly 
one standpoint, it was expedient that they see him 
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from another in order to learn what the first really 
meant. When he was gone, all the loose and 
wandering remembrances of the past rectified and 
straightened, and took a new and powerful meaning. 

Nowhere is it more expedient that we ‘‘ go away’’ 
than in prayer, and to go away from one’s self into 
prayer for others is the only certainty of any fresh 
knowledge concerning one’s self. Like some metals 
which are never found pure, but only in combina- 
tion, so the truth of God exists in combination with 
other lives. It does not shine upon us clear and 
straight and alone from heaven, and we have to go 
and separate it out of the thousand mixtures in which 
God has placed it. Let prayer be as earnest as pos- 
sible, yet, if it be prayer exclusively for one’s self, 
life will again and again become meaningless, not to 
be straightened or cleared again until we look away 
or be led into some holy curiosity or desire for an- 
other. By long looking at a single word on a page 
the word becomes totally meaningless and vacant, 
and will not come back into its right use till you 
have looked away. Prayer has a social character, 
and earnest souls dre sometimes brought to know 
that God has nothing more to teach them concern- 
ing themselves save in connection with others. 

It is a great and enlightening experience for us 
when we become dissatisfied with our knowledge of 
men, and begin to wonder whether we have ever 
really known them to apy purpose. We begin to 
wonder whether their not shining may not be due to 
the fact that we have set them in the low-candle 
power of our own wishes and feelings and conve- 
niences and expectations. And it steals over usasa 
renoyating suspicion that, as we have always looked 
nobler to ourselves in prayer, perhaps they might 
also, were they stood in that light. How long it is 
before we begin to think of sharing with some one 
else the light which has so often transfigured our 


‘own lives when they were at their very worst, and 


made them seem worth fighting for and believing in 
again ! 

This knowledge comes late. It is only after long 
and frequent disappointments, after many a social 
contact which offended and disgusted and lowered 
our faith, that we begin to wonder whether there is 
not a light in which men might be looked at which 
will make them worth loving and working for as 
Christ found them, an inspiration as well as a de- 
pression. 

Coming at them directly, our fellow-men yield us 
but little encouragement. The shortest way to the 
knowledge of another soul is around by the way of 
God. Prayer furnishes the paradox that two sides 
of a triangle are shorter than the third side ; out to 
God, and from there to another man, is always 
shorter than going straight. As wisdom increases, 
we wonder at the temerity by which we have so long 
gone straight at people, without once standing beside 
them in prayer, the light they were all entitled to. 
One is softened toward the world when he realizes 
what little opportunity he has given it to pass through 
the fairest paths of his own soul, that, though he 
may even have gone unto the house of God with 
men, he never walked with them in those places 
where he was alone with God. 

Not all the external knowledge we can obtain can 
ever take the place of the knowledge that comes by 
intercession. ‘The thing that will most surprise us 
in heaven will perhaps be the radiance of some one 
else. According as*men are able to borrow and 
anticipate that radiance here, 4nd put it around the 
men they know, are they major or minor prophets. 
Men will not long hearken. to the report or judg- 
ment of one who has judged only with his own light. 

Intercession delivers us from the penalties of look- 
ing at men with unsacreg eyes, and from the un- 
speakable miseries of contempt. It gives us a 
knowledge which sends us back to our fellows with a 
new heart and courage. Having prayed for a man, or 
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even prayed with him in our oWn minds, he may seem 
darker to us, he may seem brighter, but he can 
never seem quite the same again. We go back to 
life feeling as never before that we have the strength 
of new knowledge. 

And the same is true of one’s work. Thefe are 
years when industry and determination seem enough. 
We will do almost anything for our work except pray 
for it, and so, without knowing the reason, life be- 
comes hard, and the surroundings dry and faded. 
This may be one reason why so many men are 
always wishing to change their places, that they have 
stood their own unaided look at them just as long as 
they can. Unregenerated surroundings are sure to 
pall, and this incessant moving here and there may 
be but a symptom of unbelief. Whena man begins 
to intercede for his work, he begins to come into a 
new knowledge of it. God looks regeneration into 
it ; the look of God is the regeneration of a matter. 
Intercession is new knowledge. ‘‘ Call thou unto 
me, and I will answer thee, and show thee great 
and mighty things that thou knowest not.’’ 


“x % % 


Motes on Open Letters 


This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter either answered 
or read bythe Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 


+4 


Personal characteristics of the Apos- 

rs ; sles of Jesus are indicated by incidents 

in their career, and by particular men- 

tions of them by our Lord. Of no one of them is there 

as full a description as we might desire. Hence the 

mind will busy itself with questions. Thus a Canadian 

teacher inquires about Judas, in view of a recent refer- 
ence to him in our lesson study : 

Will you kindly give an exposition of John 12 : 6, making the 
meaning clear? Would a correct translation justify us in think- 
ing that Judas ‘stole’ money from the bag or box ? 

When Mary of Bethany poured out the costly and 
fragrant oil upon the feet of Jesus, ‘‘ Judas... saith, 
Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence, 
and given to the poor? Now this he said, not because 
he cared for the poor ; but because he was a thief, and 
having the bag took away what was put therein.’’ It 
appears that Judas was cotinted by the other disciples 
‘¢a man of affairs,’’ and was entrusted with the common 
pussessions of the little band. He seems not to have 
been suspected by his fellows of dishonesty or of treachery 
up to the time of the betrayal. But John writes about 
him from fuller knowledge of the facts years after that 
time. He seems plainly to intimate that he was a thief, 
and had dishonestly used the money in the treasury. 
Undoubtedly John knew whereof he affirmed. 


= 


He who looks to the letter of the Bible 
for direction as to customs and prac- 
tice in the present day, may be mis- 
led ; but he who seeks guidance as to. the right spirit in 
all days can learn aright. One who wants Bible authority 
for entering a sanctuary with his shoes on may be con- 
fused, but one who wants to know in what spirit he should 
draw near to God can get sure help in the Bible. Earnest 
Christians are led to various opinions as to the proper 
posture in prayer, but there need be no difference of 
opinion as to the preper spirit of those who would pray 


Spirit more than 
Posture in Prayer 


in any posture. Several corresponden s of The Sunday 
Scheol Times have recently claimed that the Bible gives 
no sanction to s//¢ing while at prayer. This has moved 
a Canadian clergyman to point out a Bible passage that 
seems to do this. 


Tn your issue of March 25, two correspondents from Ohio ask 
for scriptural authority for sitting at prayer. If not too late to 
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answer that question, I would like to refer your correspondents to 
2 Samuel 7 : 18-29, *' Then went King David in, and sat before 
the Lord, and he said, Who am I, O Lord God,” etc. Surely no 
one will accuse David of irreverence on that occasion, when his 


heart was overflowing with gratitude to God! Your own answer 
to the above-mentioned correspondents is complete, except that 
you omitted to refer them to that passage in Samuel. 

This would seem to give added force to the apostolic 
injunctions, ‘‘ Pray without ceasing,’’ and ‘1 desire 
therefore that the men pray in every place, lifting up holy 
hands, without wrath and doubting.’’ Men should be 
in reverent, loving spirit wherever and however they 
pray. As to this there need be no question. 


* 


If a man has not known the joy of 
Christian service, there is reason to 
hope that he will be ready to enter on 
it if it is fairly presented to him. but, if he has tried 
that service for himself, and deliberately decides that he 
prefers not to remain in it, but to reject Christ as Master 
and Saviour, he is privileged to make that choice. 
Nothing more can be done for him. This would seem 
to be self-evident. Yet a Canadian reader who wants to 
know more about this asks : 


Serving or 
Rejecting Christ 


Will you kindly explain, in your Notes on Open Letters, He- 
brews 6 : 4-6? 

The verses in question are: ‘‘For as touching those 
who were once enlightened and tasted of the heavenly 
gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and 
tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the age 
to come, and then fell away, it is impossible to renew 
them again unto repentance; seeing they crucify to 
themselves the Son of God afresh, and put him to an 


” 


open shame. That would seem to be plain enough. 
It is not a threat of punishment or of condemnation, but 
is asimple statement of a truth. God permits a man to 
choose for himself whom he will serve, when he is fully 
informed of the best that God has to offer. It does not 
say that, if a man has deliberately sinned after he has 
decided to serve Christ, he shall thenceforward be shut 
off from a new repentance. On the other hand, it does 
say that when God has shown his love at its fullest in 
Jesus Christ as a Saviour, and a man fully understands 
it, and fairly tries Christ's service, and then deliberately 
decides that he does not like God's best gift, nor wish to 
retain it, the man is privileged to abide by that choice. 
Surely God cannot do more than His best for any man. 


% 


There are many disciples of Christ 
who still make the request, ‘‘ Lord, 
teach us to pray,’’ and, when they 
find that the example of prayer given by our Lord is not 
always found in the same fixed form, they are disturbed 
over the differences. An earnest worker in New Hamp- 
shire asks on this point : 


Forms of the 
the Lord's Prayer 


Will you please answer, in your Notes on Open Letters, this 
question, Which version of the Lord's Prayer is proper to repeat 
in concert with others.—the one containing the words, ‘' Forgive 
us our debts,’’ etc., or the one with the words, ‘‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses,'’ etc. ? Almost always a part of an audience uses the 
former, and another portion uses the latter, causing a discord 
thereby. Should there not be one recognized national form of 
the prayer, which all would use, except notice be given to the 
contrary ? 

Of course, it matters littke what English words are 
used, if they express the spirit of the prayer; but, if a 
leader desires a certain company to join audibly with 
him in a prayer, it is important that all know what form 
is to be used by him. The two forms more commonly 
employed are the form found in our ordinary English 
Bible, at Matthew 6 : 9-13, and the form found in the 
Prayer-Book of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
latter follows earlier Bible translations in the use of 
the word ‘‘ trespasses,’’ as first employed by Tyndale, and 
as used in sundry other versions down to the Genevan 
and the Bishops Bible in 1557 and 1568. Either ver- 
sion is certainly allowable, yet later scholars are agreed 
that ‘‘debts’’ is a more accurate rendering of the Greek 
than ‘‘trespasses.'’ In the form in Matthew 6 : 9 the 
prayer begins, ‘‘Our Father w/ich art in heaven."’ 
In the Prayer-Book form it begins, ‘‘Our Father who art 
in heaven.'' If the leader will thus indicate by his 
opening sentence which form he is to use, the company 
or congregation can follow ‘‘nothing doubting.’" A 
leader has thi responsibility if he is to be a leader. 
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From Contributors 


The Condemnation of Jesus 
By Professor Dr. Gustaf Dalman 


HE question as to what was the legal ground for the 
condemnation of Jesus in the law court of the Jews 

is not merely of archeological interest. The. old cove- 
nant had-not yet come to an end. The law of Moses 
was still authoritative and according to the divine will. 
The Jewish government, therefore, being the chosen 
guardian of this law, bore the sword more truly in the 
The Old 
Testament law of God, as at that time humanly repre- 


name of God than did any other government. 


sented, was in this lawsuit opposed to Jesus as the’ founder 
of a new law of God. 
this ? 


Now, what sort of opposition was 
What was it that gave Jesus over to death ? 

It has been said that the whole proceedings were con- 
trary to the law. The Roman Catholic brothers Lémann 
of Lyons, Jews by descent, have written a whole book to 
prove that the Jewjsh court of justice acted illegally in 
twenty-seven respects in connection with that lawsuit. ! 
But these authors rest their case upon the criminal and 
civil law of the Talmud, which was not yet in force at 
the time of Jesus, At most, it 
could only have been taught at that time by the scribes. 
A iaw court which the Sadducees dominated would cer- 
tainly, not have troubled itself about it. 


as is easy to prove. 


It was not the 
law officially recognized and adhered to by the Jews. 
From the Gospels we also see that it was in fact the in- 
tention of the court to proceed. legally,—apparently, at 
least. If this was so, if there was no wish to commit 
murder,—which, at that time, would have been by no 
means unusual,—it was from the beginning doubtful 
whether capital punishment could be inflicted. How 
could they obtain even a sentence ? 

The question of the attitude of Jesus to the Jewish 
sabbath was not considered. This attitude was indeed 
very objectionable to the scribes, not because Jesus had 
despised the sabbath as such, but because-he had main- 
tained. that their exposition of the commandment con- 
cerning the sabbath was false. But the Jewish law 
court could not have held too punctilious an interpreta- 
tion of the sabbath commandment, as otherwise (Num. 
15 : 32-35) the death penalty would pave had to be 
passed too often. Least of all could a law court partly 
made up of Sadducees proceed against Jesus. He had 
not broken the law of the sabbath. 

‘The sole ground for accusation against Jesus lay in 
the words he had used ; namely, ‘‘I am able to destroy 
the temple of God, and to build it in three days’’ 
(Matt. 26 : 61). 
would gather from it that Jesus was not satisfied with the 
But it could not be said that 


he despised the Holy Place itself. It 


If this saying were taken literally, one 


temple as then existing. 
was, indeed, also 
clear, that such a saying could not have been quite liter- 
ally meant. They could only infer from it that Jesus 
considered himself to be the Messiah, since from Zecha- 
riah 6 ; 12 it must be held that it was the prerogative of 
the Messiah to build the temple. Now, no one was able 
to arrive at a clear idea of the meaning of the mysteri- 
ous saying. And so this saying could not be construed as a 
ground for punishment, above all, as a thing worthy of 
death. 

So there only remained to the law court the possibility 
Jesus himself to make a statement which 
should cause him to appear guilty. And so 
with this saying concerning the temple 
that Jesus was asked if he was the Messiah. It was, of 
course, known that many thought him to be such. But 
no one had ever heard that he had so described himself, 
or that he had, under that title, obtained followers. If 
he were now to declare himself to be the Messiah, he 
might 


of inducing 
it was in 
connection 


be asked to give proofs, and by this means it 
might 
(Deut. 


be possible to sentence him to death, since 
18) he might be dealt with as a false prophet. 
Yet this was by no means certain. The miracles of 
Jesus witnessed for him, and it was cértainly not to be 
expected that he would say something which might 
clearly be shown contrary to the commands and revela- 
tion of God. Still it might be hoped that, in any case, 


the necessary means would be given by which he inight 
! This book has also been published in English, under the title Je.us 
befvre the Sanhedrim."’ Nashville, Tennessee. 1886 
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at least be condemned according to Roman law. It was 
necessary that he appear as a person dangerous to the 
state. This intention Jesus undoubtedly saw through, 
and he frustrated it in a striking fashion. 

He did not wish to be condemned as a supposed in- 
surrectionist. A plain declaration as to who he really 
was would lead him to death. And so he followed up 
his assent to a question put to him by saying something 
which he had as yet never addressed to the people. He 
said, ‘‘ Henceforth ye shall see the Son of man sitting at 
the right hand of power, and coming on the clouds of 
heaven.’’ That was more than destroying and rebuild- 
ing the temple on earth. That meant mounting to the 
heavenly sanctuary of God, and sitting upon that throne 
about which the angels stand and serve, and which no 
mortal can approach. That meant wishing to be God, 
and usurping his rule in the world. 

But herewith the judges, to their own surprise, at 
once obtained the means of condemning Jesus according 
to Jewish law. Leviticus 24 : 16, the 
blasphemer must be put to death. 


According to 
Here was the crime 
of blasphemy perpetrated in the presence of the whole 
court of justice, making the hearing of witnesses super- 
fluous. The later rabbinical law limited blasphemy to 
the express reviling of God, making use of his name. ! 
This was one of the numerous measures by which the 
theory of the scribes made the infliction of the death 
penalty, almost impossible. At that time, however, no 
attention was paid to this theory, which was quite for- 
eign to the written law, and, without doubt, it was held 
that every open .depreciation of the majesty of God 
came under the law of blasphemy. The law recog- 
nizes, indeed, kings of Israel, but they are under the 
law (Deut. 17). It recognizes prophets, too, but they 
are only messengers of God, whose word must first be 
proved true. 
a king. 


The Messiah must be either a prophet or 
If a man puts himself on a level with God, ac- 
cording to the text of the law he claims for himself more 
than could even be ascribed to the Messiah. He is a 
blasphemer, and must be stoned by the whole congrega- 


tion. So Jesus had to.die under an annarentls:juct--- 
tence, according to an interpretation and application of 
the law which undoubtedly corresponded accurately 
with the text of the law. 

Could it have been otherwise? The law was bound 
to turn against him who did not merely fulfil it, but 
‘who placed himself above the law. The oid covenant 
was bound to oppose him who came, not to correct it, 
but to break it down in order to build a new covenant ; 
the letter of the divine Word must oppose the spirit 
which did not merely fill the form of the letter, but 
would burst it asunder. And, how wonderful! this very 
conflict, in which the old seemed to conquer the new, 
was the means by which, in the wisdom of God, the tri- 
umph of his new and final revelation was to be per- 
fected. The death sentence of the law lifted the Chosen 
It led him 


By this very fact, however, it showed itself to 


One of God to the throne of Omnipotence. 
to life. 
be unequal to the task of becoming the law of the king- 
dom of God, at the head of which stands the only-be- 
gotten Son. The condemnation of Jesus is, therefore, 
it the old 
covenant is done away with, and the new takes its place. 


University of Leipsic. 


in truth, the death sentence of the law. Bvy 


%% % 


Sonship and Service 
By Frank Churchill Woods 


HE New Testament places in intimate connection 
assurance of sonship and command for service. 

In this union there is expressed identity of interest. 
Such identity dispels all harshness from the command. 
There is no longer suggestion of a rigorous ruler, de- 
manding that his subjects bestir themselves for his pur- 
pose and pleasure. The human spirit naturally rebels 
The 
ness and godliness the soul possesses, the more will it 
This 


So his command 


against tyrannous exaction. more both of manli- 


rebel against being ruthlessly driven. fact is 


marked and honored by our Master. 
is given in such form as to appeal to the best within us, 


rather than to the worst. He calls no slaves to-his ser- 


vice, but sons. The command is rigorous, —‘‘Go, work."’ 


! Compare my book, “‘God’s Name Adonaj"’ (German title, Der Cot 


tesname Adonaz), Pp. 44 et seq. 
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The command is instant—‘‘ Go, work to-day.'' Yet the 
command is loving and all rigor is lost, for the mode of 
address is, ‘‘Son, go work.'’ Here is divine tenderness 


and generosity. 


” 


Here is echo of+the words « All things 
The immediacy and urgency of the com- 
mand, is immediacy and urgency with which a father's 


are yours. 


love opens to his son the path of riches and unspeak- 
able welfare. 

Before Alexander the Great came to the throne, he 
talked as though the crown were already his. He was 
restless and eager to be doing the demanding and dan- 
gerous work in which his father Philip was engaged. 
Plutarch says of him, ‘‘ Whenever news was brought 
that Philip had taken some strong town, or won some 
great battle, the young man, instead of appearing de- 
lighted with it, used to say to his companions, ‘* My 
father will go on conquering, till there be nothing ex- 
traordinary left for you and me to do.'' How pleased 
would Alexander have been, had his father said to him, 
‘*Son, go work to-day in my vineyard!" Every pas- 
sion in the martial youth was yearning to hear such 
words from the father's lips. Identity of interest and 
possession made him crave identity of daring and doing. 
So it is with sons of the heavenly Father. 


worthy to be called ‘‘sons,"’ 


If they be 
they will not only hail with 
delight the privilege of service, but also the fact that 
there is something ‘‘ extraordinary left’ for them to do. 


Upland, Pa. 
“%% % 


Two Ways of Punishing 
By George H. Archibald 


H* who frees a child from the punishment he de- 
serves robs him of his rights, but the question is, 
Which is the better way to punish ? 
It happened thus. It was in the morning, and Janet 
was amusing herself with a book. It was a large book. 


It had pictures in it. It was a book that Janet lowed 
eet te wast VOUK tat moter reserved specially for the 


Sabbath day. 

Janet was not a bad little girl ; indeed, she was a 
pretty good one, except sometimes. 

Father and mother were sitting in the library, and the 
child had tired of the pictures, and turned to something 
else. 

‘« Janet,’ 

But Janet did not heed. 


said mother, ‘‘ put the book away."’ 


Again was the request 


made. But Janet shook her head. Now, firmly and 
decidedly, for the third time, the child was bidden to 
put the book away. Her reply was a decided ‘ No, I 
won ' t."’ 

Janet is older now, and cannot understand why she 
said it, except that shé was becoming conscious of her 
individuality, and she seemed to like to occasionally: as- 
sert herself. But let that pass. 

With 
little thought, he in a very stern way ordered Janet to 
But the little rebel would not 


Command after command was given, but they 


Father heard the refusal, and it aroused him. 


put the book in its place. 
obey. 
seemed to have no effect upon Janet. ‘‘Spare the rod, 
spoil the child,’’ ‘‘ Withhold not correction from the 
child,’ and such familiar proverbs, came to the father's 
mind, and he resolved that the child must be punished. 
Obedience is imperative, and must be insisted upon. 
Images of corporal punishment had already formed 


themselves in his mind, and the impulsive motor- 
minded temperament was such that to think was to act. 
Already the rod was beside him, already the book was 
in his hand, and on the way to its place on the shelf, 
and the words were almost spoken, ‘‘If you won't put 
that book away, you will have to suffer for it !"’ 

The mother, sensor rather than motor minded, was 
accustomed to think twice before acting. She too knew 
that the child must be punished, but the question was, 
Which was the better way ? 

Gently but firmly she suggested that the punishment 
be left to her. As she put the book back on the floor, 
she was charged with spoiling the child, and that sort 
of thing. But insight is better than impulse, and gives 


confidence to action, and she insisted. 


The sun, like a great ball of red 
The 
Quiet and peace are all 


Now it is evening. 
and gold, is going to sleep in the west. shadows 
are lengthening and darkening. 


around. Father and mother and Janet are watching the 
























last rays of light as they disappear beyond the hills. 
The incident of the morning has not been forgotten. 
There lay the book on the floor just where it had been 
replaced from father's hand. Nothing more had been 
said at the time, and perhaps the child thought that 
nothing more would be said. Occasionally the father 
looked at the book, but said nothing. 

It is nearing bedtime, and Janet says, ‘‘ The dust- 
man is coming.’’ Two or three times she attempts to 
climb up on mother's knee, but somehow she is gently 
pushed away. 

She had asked for her usual evening story, but it was 
not told. To be thus, though gently, repulsed, seemed 
but to make her the more anxious to get her arms around 
mother’s neck and her head down on her shoulder. 

When, in the mother's judgment, the proper time 
came, the child was allowed to climb up to her knee and 
give expression to her pent-up affection. ‘I love you. 
mother,’’ she began to say, and mother looked at her 
without giving her the usual kiss, but asked, in a lov- 
ingly surprised sort of a manner, ‘‘So you love me, 
Janet?’’ and then, after a pause said, ‘‘So you would 
like me to tell you a story,—would you?"’ 

And now the mother cast into story form that conver- 
sation which took place between Jesus and his disciples. 
She pictured the scene on the plane of the child's ex- 
perience as graphically as she could. She made much 
of the fact that some of the disciples were continually 
telling their Master that they loved him. Once again, 
with only a mother’s gentleness, she said, ‘‘And do 
you love me, Janet? Jesus said to his disciples, ‘If ye 
love me, keep my commandments.’'’ And then, point- 
ing to the book on the floor, with almost divine gentle- 
ness said,:‘‘ Janet, if you love me, you would keep my 
commandment,—wouldn't you, dear ?"’ 

There seemed to be a parting of a great cloud away in 
yonder western sky, and a last unusually bright ray of 
light seemed to brighten the child's face as if it came 


straight from heaven, and she slipped down from 




























































thers ¢, and in a moment the book was back on 
the library s elf, afar tre cniva was-oacKn-m-trex 


heart. 


a oe 


The question is, which was the better way,—the 
father’s or the mother's ? 

I think that father knows, for as, umobserved in the 
deepening darkness, he watched and listened, with 
touched heart and glistening eye, he said to himself, 
‘«God bless the mother ; she knows the better way."’ 


Montreal, Can. 
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For Children at Home 


Under the Red, White, and Blue 


A True Story 
By Mary E. Q. Brush 


ITTLE Zafira came to the door, and, holding her 

brown hand up to her forehead to shield her eyes 

from the splendid blaze of the Syrian sun, looked down 

the valley, where a cluster of white buildings broke into 
the clear view of the blue Mediterranean. 

The buildings were new, and had a look very different 
from the low stone house in which Zafira lived, and the 
roof of which was green with sprouting grass-blades. 

Something better than grass was waving from the roof 
of the main mission building. It was a fluttering bit of 
cloth, its red and white stripes dazzling clear against the 
azure sky. It was our own dear Star-Spangled Banner. 

Zafira and her brother Achmet had learned to love the 
flag well, It meant a great deal to them. The door of 
the building over which it floated had been opened wide 
to them. They had entered, been welcomed, and lov- 
ingly taught by sweet-faced women missionaries. 

Hark! Far down the sun-steeped valley came the 
silvery tinkle of a bell. Zafira hurriedly tightened the 
bindings of her sandals, and, running in, stood before 
her little brass-rimmed mirror, smoothing her shining 
black bands of hair, lying so softly against her round, 
pomegranate-tinted cheeks. 

**I] must hasten away, or I'll be late,’’ she said te 
her aunt, who, seated upon a mat, was embroidering 
with gay silks and golden and silver tinsels. 


iy 
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The old woman shook her head disapprovingly. 

‘And, if you were, it would be well. Better stay here 
and watch that the goats get not into the melons. Ah 
These strangers put strange notions into a 
You will get sore eyes poring over so 


me ! 
maiden’s head. 
many books."’ 

But, laughing merrily, her niece was already out of 
the house. She hurried down the narrow street, through 
which a rivulet filtered, bringing reddish mire from the 
mountain side. 

Such strange sights as Zafira saw! Only they weren't 
strange to her, of course. A group of camels huddled 
near the door of an inn, or caravansary ; ruins of ancient 
temples, with bright-eyed lizards crawling over the tum- 
bled-down columns ; here and there a fine garden with 
gorgeous gleams of color,—crimson, yellow, blue, and 
pink blossoms, all heavy with rich Oriental perfumes ; 
along the road were tamarisk trees, and at the gateway 
of the town, under a clump. of acacias, sat grave old 
men in white turbans, smoking and chatting in the 
shade. But these paid little attention to the slender 
figure in the flowing white robe, with the gay scarlet 
girdle, who flitted by them like a bright tropical bird. 

When only a few rods from the mission, Zafira sud- 
denly paused. Again she shaded her eyes from the 
glare of the sun as she looked upward. Alas! what did 
she see? Only a bare white pole. The flag she so 
loved had disappeared. 

Trembling, as much from anxiety as from rapid run- 
ning, she peered in at the door of the schoolroom. The 
place was clean and neat as usual, and sweet with the 
fragrance of flowers. There was the blackboard on 
which she so liked to draw white chalk-marks. There 
was the globe where her fingers touched names of places 
she longed to visit. There, too, were the rows of dark- 
faced pupils, quiet and decorous. 

But in their bright eyes and in the face of the gentle 
teacher—the teacher with the pretty pink-and-white face 
and hair like jessamine blossoms—was a look of great 
sadness. An awful stillness reigned. Then the teacher 


enake..and her yoice was very solemn : 

‘«There was a man here this morfiing,-~’ she said, 
‘‘and he complained that one of my pupils had crept 
into his garden and stolen some of his figs, and, when he 
saw the boy who he thought was the culprit, and asked 
him, the boy said ‘No,’ I'm afraid the boy lied. And 
so'’—here the tone was still more grave—‘‘ and so | have 
lowered the flag. We cannot have our beautiful Star- 
Spangled Banner float over the head of a boy who steals, 
and then—and then—lies to hide his fault."’ 

Zafira, standing by the doorway, her brown arm lean- 
ing against it for support, gasped in dismay, for sud- 
denly she saw Achmet, her brother, step out into the 
aisle and walk up toward the teacher. His olive face 
was very pale, but his black eyes blazed with fiery re- 
solve. He gave his little bobbing bow, and then he 
said in low, respectful tones ; 

‘*Ma’am, | was not asked about the figs, but if it is 
Ezrood the merchant you mean, he must have asked 
some other boy,—perhaps some one who does not go to 
our school. No, Ezrood did not ask me; nevertheless, 
it was | who entered his garden. I—lI took but four or 
five tigs, but I should not, oh! I should not have taken 
any. It is not thus that you have taight me. I am very 
sorry,'’—here Achmet’s steady voice faltered, and there 
came a mist over his dark eyes,—‘‘I am very sorry. I 
will pay Ezrood the money my father gave me for my 
birthday. I will do all I can to atone, but, dear, kind 
lady, do let the beautiful flag float again.’’ 

There was a mist over blue eyes as well as black, and 
the teacher laid her soft white hand on Achmet's dark 
curls as she said tenderly : 

‘«My brave Achmet! I'm glad that Ezrood was mis- 
taken, and that no boy in our school lies. I am still 
more glad, Achmet, that you have told of the wrong you 
did. ‘A fault confessed is half redressed.’ 
the flag shall float again."’ 

And up, up, up, went the Stars and Stripes. 
beautiful than ever it seemed. 


Yes, surely, 


More 
Even the quiet Oriental 
children could not refrain from clapping their dusky 
hands as they beheld the red and white and the starry 
square fluttering in the golden sunshine , and they shouted 
so long and so loud that some sailors in their boats out 
on the blue Mediterranean turned their faces landward 
at the exultant sound, and in their turn saluted the «flag 
of the free." 
Herkimer, N. Y. 
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For the Superintendent 


Keeping the Standard of the 
Teachers High 


* 
By Annie S. Harlow 
Vice-President of the Philadelphia Primary Teachers’ Union 


T the first teachers’-meeting that I ever attended I 
heard the superintendent of the public schools say 
these trite, homely words : ‘‘Teachers, you know that it 
is quite easy to hold a stake in an upright position, [this 
he illustrated by standing a book on one end] but as 
soon as you allow it to lean a little to the right or left, 
you will be obliged to bear a measure of its weight ; and, 
the more it leans, the greater the weight for you to sup- 
port. ° You will find it easier to hold a school perpen- 
dicularly ao the rules than to control it when it has been 
allowed to slant or to deviate from them.”’ 

This suggestion has a practical application for the 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, as well as for the 
teacher of the day-school. 

It is safer and easier to conduct a train along the 
tracks than to bear the consequences of its breaking 
loose from these iron laws. It is safer and easier to 
guide a horse by the reins than to bear the result of too 
much freedom, although it is not necessary that the 
horse should always feel the restriction of these reins. 
It is the wheels that are out of gear that cause unneces- 
sary friction. That school moves with the least friction, 
and with infinitely better results, that has well under- 
stood laws, and is wisely guided by these laws. 

I am asked to tell how we are trying to keep the 
standard of teachers high in the department of the Sun- 
day-school of which I am a member. It would be far 
pleasanter to hold up the results than to invite your at- 
tention to the cold, black, and, I fear, uninteresting, 
machinery that is necessary to produce these results. A 
fair fabric is the product of a thoughtful design care- 
fully wrought out ; a good school, the result of a high 
standard prayerfully followed. As it is absolutely neces- 
sary, in the first case, that the pattern should be clearly 
understood, so, in the second, it is of first importance to 
have the standard plainly defined. 

A superintendent calls upon an inexperienced person 
to take a class, and then leaves him ‘to sink or swim,"’ 
succeed or fail, according to his own resources. It is 
often to do the latter, —although it is only just to suppose 
that this teacher desired to render his best service, but 
because the superintendent failed to make plain what 
was wanted of him, and to stand by with encourage- 
ment, guidance, and moral support, the work failed. 

Some time ago, I said to a teacher who had resigned 
from her class on account of illness, ‘‘ The superinten- 
dent asked me to tell you that he is very sorry that you 
are sick, and that he hopes that you will soon recover, 
and return to your place in the school, as you area good 
teacher,’’ whereupon she said: ‘‘ You surprise me. | 
did not know he paid any attention to my class, much 
less that he approved of my work. The work would not 
have seemed so hard, and I should not have been so 
discouraged, had I known this.”’ 

How many teachers have labored for years, and have 
had just such experience, when they had a right to ex- 
pect guidance in the work, receiving commendation 
when commendation was deserved, and correction where 
correction would have brought better results to the 
teacher, the class, or the school. 

Realizing this, we, in the junior department of our 
school, make it a practice to plainly define to every 
teacher what we wish to have accomplished, and what 
we expect of any one accepting the sacred trust of a 
class ; but, that the rules may not seem arbitrary, they 
were evolved by the teachers themselves at the teachers’ - 
meetings, and they are changed from time to time as 
the faithful band of teachers awakens to a sense of new 
need. . 

A friend told me that the teachers in the school to 
which she belonged came habitually late, till the super- 
intendent and teachers became aroused and made a rule 
that any teacher not in his or her place five minutes 
before the opening of the school was to be considered 
late, and to be so recorded. The rule having come 
from the teachers themselves, and consequently having 
their -hearty support, wrought wondrous changes for 
good in the school. 
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May 6, 1899 


In our department no one is asked to take a class 
without some previous preparation, -Young people who 
in the minds of the superintendents of the school are 
thought to possess some qualifications necessary for 
teachers are invited to visit the department, to see -if it 
presents any attraction to them as a field of labor oyas 
a training-class for the work in some other part of the 
school. If it does, they are invited to remain as in- 
terested lookers-on and as supplies in case of need. In 
the course of a month both the superintendent and the 
young friends have had the opportunity of deciding 
whether it is best for them to remain three months 
longer on trial, provided they can answer the following 
question in the affirmative: Can you, and will you, 
come promptly and regularly to the sessions of the 
school, staying away only for such reasons as you can 
conscientiously give your Lord and Master? 

Our rule is that teachers shall be in their classes fif- 
teen minutes before the opening of the school. A fail- 
ure to do this is not allowed to pass unnoted. 

If, in the position which the teacher is to occupy, he 
he is to teach the International Lessons, the following 
question is unflinchingly put : Can you, and will you, 
attend the weekly meetings of the teachers, where the 
lessons for the classes of your grade will be taught ? 

At the end of these three months such persons may 
be nominated by the superintendent of the department, 
and the choice confirmed by the teachers of the de- 
partment, but the final action is to be taken by the 
Teachers’ Association of the whole school. 

That the teachers may be further impressed with the 
importance of the work, and a greater sense of their re- 
sponsibility, and have the encouragement and support 
of the school and of the congregation, they are con- 
firmed in their position by ‘installation services,"’ 
after the following letter has been agreed to by signing 
the enclosed card. 


Bethany Presbyterian Church Sunday-School 





PHILADELPHIA,. . .. . . 189 
DEAR M Tes Bee Sone ae 
We assume a very sacred trust when we accept the 
position of teacher in the Sunday-school, and by this act virtually 
promise the school and the Master that we will be faithful, as far 
as in us lies, to the known responsibilities and privileges of such a 
trust. 

Believing that you realize this, and are ready to humbly accept 
such responsibilities and privileges, we voted install you on 
Sunday afternoon next, . , bya public recognition 
service. 

If this meets your approbation and desire, please sign the en- 
closed card, and return it to me at your earliest convenience. 

Yours in bonds of work and friendship, 


Bethany Presbyterian Church Sunday-School 





Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I humbly prom- 
ise the school and the Master that I will be faithful, as far as in 
me lies, to the known responsibilities and privileges of teaching 
in Bethany Sunday-school. 


PHILADELPHIA, . 


rhis installation service is a very impressive one, even 
the tiny children showing by their manner some vague 
comprehension of its solemnity. 

Perhaps a brief description of the services may be ot 
The children are unconsciously prepared for it 
The orchestra, instead of 
playing the usual music while the children are entering 


interest. 
by the nature of the music. 


the room, renders such pieces as ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to 
thee,’’ ‘* Koschat’’ (‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd’’), etc. 

At the time of installation the teachers to be set apart 
are called to the platform, and the charge to them is 
given by the pastor, in the name of the church. This 
is followed by prayer. Then the pastor and one of the 
elders extend the greetings and the fellowship of the 
church, and the superintendent the welcome of the school. 
rhe teachers of the department rise and give their own 
greetings in the following words :,‘* We, the teachers of 
this department, cordially welcome you to the great re- 
sponsibility and privilege of teaching those of whom the 
Saviour said, ‘Suffer the little children to come unto 
me.’ 
Christ's sake. 


May God set his seal of approval upon you! For 
Amen.’’ All unite in singing ‘ Blest 
be the tie that binds."’ 

We have found that this installation service has 
helped to keep our standard for the teachers high, and 
has improved the department in every way, giving to the 


Sunday-school session more of the reverent atmosphere 
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of a church service. Instead of making it more difficult 
to secure teachers, it has awakened the desire to teach 
in some who were before indifferent. 


Philadelphia. 
x 2% 


Is the existence of ‘‘ Children’s Day" 
an implication that all other days be- 
long to the adult, or that the adult, for some reason, isn't 
worthy of a special day ? Whatever the inference rightly 
may be, the First Methodist Sunday-school of Memphis, 
Tennessee, of which the well-known Sunday-school 
worker, John R. Pepper, is superintendent, keeps a 
day for the fathers of the children. It is not adults’ 
day, nor parents’ day, nor mothers’ day, but a straight 
out ‘‘ fathers’ day.’' Surely no class of Christians is 
more in need of, or has a better right to, a special day, 
than fathers, One card of invitation presupposes some 
dereliction on the part of the child. Here it is : 


Fathers’ Day 


First Methodist Sunday-School 
Memphis, Tennessee 
DEAR SCHOLAR: 

Sorry you were not present last Sunday. 
you are not sick. Shall look for you next Sunday, rain or shine, 
snow or hail. Want you to make a first-class record this first 
quarter of the year. 

Please hand the enclosed card to your father, and bring him 
with you next Sunday, sure. 


Sincerely hope 


‘Lruly your friend, 
J. R. PEPPER, 
Superintendent. 
Another card of invitation goes to the father himself. 
Here it is : 


First Methodist Sunday-School 


Memphis, Tennessee 





Next Sunday will be Fathers’ Day, 


And we want the father of every scholar in our Sunday-school 
to be present at half-past nine o'clock, if possible, and remain 
through the entire session. 

We think the fathers owe it to their children and to the school 


to look in upon _us_at. least oman o.smnetitemnmanemny ete WATE TS 
sent by the hands of the boys and girls as a cordial invitation 


from officers and teachers to the fathers to be there next Sunday 
without fail. Yours sincerely, 
J. R. PEPPER, 


Superintendent. 
54 
Some superintendents feel that one 
Spring Rally Day is not enough for the whole 
Rally Days “ates ty — 


year, and T. G. Ellsworth, of the 
Thirty-seventh Street Methodist Episcopal School of 
New York, has made a success of such special days in 
the spring. February 26 and March 26 of this year 
Almost 
every Sunday was stormy in March, but, notwithstand- 


were observed as Rally Days in this school. 


ing this, twenty-one new scholars were brought into this 
small school. Those scholars who worked to obtain 
this result were presented before the school, standing in 
a line, while the superintendent spoke of the good work 
done. Eighteen parents were present, and sat on the 
platform, on this march Rally Day. The invitation for 
one of the special days was printed on a colored card, 
‘* business card'’ size, and read as follows : 


Thirty-seventh Street M. E. Sunday-School 
° 
225 East Thirty-seventh St., New York City. 
R ally Day will be observed Sunday, March 26, 1899. 
All members of the school should endeavor to be prescnt. 
L et those who cannot come send a message or text. 
L et us all renew our interest and efforts. 
Y our parents and friends are cordially invited to come. 
D o you know persons who do not attend Sunday-school ? 
Ask them to come with you on that day. 
Y our presence, prayers, and personal efforts will be of great 
value in making the day successful. 
New member . 
Address . we 
Introduced by . ‘aT Date . o@ 
T. G. ELLSWORTH, Superintendent. 


“ 


The superintendent who does not 

All Late Together en the school exactly on time has 
no right to complain of the teachers and scholars who 
He is late himself, no matter when he ar- 
the schoolroom. When he has taken the 
beam from his own eye, he may proceed to remove the 


mote from the school’s eye with good hope of success. 


come late. 
rived in 


Jor the Teacher 


The Teacher’s Still Hour 
By William D. Murray 


HERE are a few occasions in the life of Jesus when 
it seems to us we see more of the inner man than 
at other times. One such was that evening when he sat 
at the first Lord's Supper, and said, in effect, to his dis- 
ciples, ‘‘ Satan hath desired to have you all, but I have 
prayed for you, Peter.’’ When and where had Satan asked 
for them ? When and where had Jesus prayed for Peter ? 
Here was Jesus telling his disciples something he had 
heard and said, but of which they knew nothing, al- 
though they had been with him continuously. At some 
time, unknown to them, but known to him, Satan had 
asked to have them, as he had asked for Job; and at 
some: time, unknown, in like manner, to them, but 
known to him, Jesus had prayed for Peter. 

Does not this incident show that there was a place in 
the life of Jesus into which even his closest friends never 
entered ? Does it not teach us that the great Teacher 
had a time for solitary communion with his Father, when 
his Father revealed to him his secrets, and when Jesus 
asked his Father for the things his scholars needed ? 
And was not this the source of his power? ‘I have 
meat to eat that ye know not of,'’ he once said to these 
same men. Oh! if the holy Jesus, the model teacher, 
needed such a still hour, such a secret place, in which 
he could learn from his Father the dangers surrounding 
the Twelve whom he was training, can any Sunday- 
school teacher to-day rightly care for his class without 
such a time and place? We need, as teachers, far more 
than a knowledge of the lessons. 

Plainfield, N. /. 
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Teaching is teaching, whatever may 
be the place where the process is 
carried on. The Sunday-school 
teacher ought not to be less competent than the day- 
school teacher, although there is a difference in the way 
the competency should manifest itself. An interesting 
comparison of this sort was recently made by Dr. Wal- 
ter L. Hervey, and commented upon by The Church- 
‘« The difference in the vocation of the 
two teachers is, as Dr. Hervey admirably points out, 


Sunday-school and 
Day-school Teaching 


man as follows : 


that, while the weekday teacher starts the pupils along 
the Sunday-school 
teacher, broadening and clarifying their consciousness 


paths that converge toward God, 


of God, leads them out therefrom along the individual 
roads of opportunity to the practical duties of life. The 
purposes of both teachers being so similar, their meth- 
ods must not continue so unlike.’’ 


b 


Graduation from the primary class is 


Puplic Primary being observed 


Gaadaans publicly more and 
raduation 


more, and this is likely to impress 
little children with the importance of making progress 
in the Sunday-school as well as in the secular school, A 
class of four boys and four girls recently passed exami- 
nation in the primary class of the First Baptist School of 
Newton, Kansas, and at the close of the main school's 
session the class repeated thé Lord's Prayer, the Shep- 
herd Psalm, the Commandments, the Beatitudes, the 
Golden Texts for December, 1898, order of the New 
Testament books, and the titles of lessons for the last 
quarter of last year. 
every six months. 


Classes graduate from this school 


2 


~~ Going out into the highways and 
the Highways 


and Hedges ? 


hedges to gather the scholars is all 
right, but the highways and hedges in 
The morn- 
ing congregation on Sunday in most cases has not been 


your own church should be first searched. 


canvassed nor the communicant rolls of the church 
Until the 
home church-membership has been gathered into the 


searched for new members of the school. 


teaching service, it might fairly be questioned whether it 
is in order to organize a great house-to-house canvass 
‘*to compel them to come in."’ 


Lesson Helps 


Lesson 8, May 21, 1899 


Christ before the High Priest 
John 18: 15-27 


Memory verses : 23-25 


GOLDEN Text: //e came unto his own, and his own received 
him not.—John 1 : 11. 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


15 § And Simon Peter fol- 15 And Simon Peter followed 
lowed Jesus, and so did another Jesus, and so did another 
disciple: that disciple was disciple. Now that disciple 
known unto the high priest, and was known unto the high 
went in with Jesus into the priest, and entered in with 
palace of the high priest. Jesus into the court of the 

16 But Peter stood at the 16 high priest; but Peter was 
door without. Then went out standing at the door without. 
that other disciple, which was So the other disciple, which 
known unto the high priest, and was known unto the high 
spake unto her that kept the priest, went out and spake 
door, and brought in Peter. unto her that kept the door, 

17 Then saith the damsel that 17 and brought in Peter. The 
kept the door unto Peter, Art maid therefore that kept the 
not thou also ove of this man's door saith unto Peter, Art 
disciples? He saith, | am not. thou also one of this man's 

18 And the servants and offi- 18 disciples? He saith, I am 
cers stood there, who had made not. Now the ! servants and 
a fire of coals, for it was cold; the officers were standing 
and they warmed themselves : there, having made ?a fire 
and Peter stood with them, and of coals; for it was cold; 
warmed himeelf. and they were warming 

t9 4 ‘The high priest then themselves : and Peter also 
asked Jesus of his disciples, and was with them, standing and 
of his doctrine. warming himself. 

20 Jesus answered him, I 19 ‘The high priest therefore 
spake openly to the world; | asked Jesus of his disciples, 
ever taught in the synagogue, 20 and of his teaching. Jesus 
and in the temple, whither the answered him, I have spoken 
Jews always resort; and in openly to the world; I ever 
secret have I said nothing. taught in ®synagogues, and 

at Why askest thou me? ask in the temple, where all the 
them which heard me, what I Jews come together ; and in 
have said unto them: behold, secret spake I nothing. 
they know what I said. 21 Why askest thou me? ask 

22 And when he had thus them that have heard me, 
spoken, one of the officers which what I spake unto them: 
stood by struck Jesus with the behold, these know the 
palm of his hand,’ saying, An- 22 things which I said, And 


swerest thou the high priest when he had said this, one 
aoe of the officers standing by 
have spoken evil, bear witness , ~k Iesus,* with his hand, 


os a. 

23 priest so? Jesus answered 
him, If I have spoken evil, 
bear witness of the evil : but 
if well, why smitest thou me ? 

24 Annas therefore sent him 
bound unto Caiaphas the 
high priest. 


of the evil: but if well, why 
smitest thou me ? : 
24 Now An‘nas had sent him 
bound unto Ca’ia-phas the high 
priest. 
25 And Simon 
and warmed 


Peter stood 
himself. They 


said therefore unto him, Art not 7° Rew omen Fer was 
. ; ne standing and warming him- 
thou also eve of his disciples? sel They said therefore 
He denied i4, and said, | am unto him, Art thou also one 
not. of his disciples ?. He denied, 


26 and said, | am not. One of 
the 'servants of the high 
priest, being a kinsman of 
him whose ear Peter cut off, 
saith, Did not I see thee in 

27 the garden with him? Peter 

w therefore denied again: and 
straightway the cock crew. 


26 One of the servants of the 
high priest, being Aés kinsman 
whose ear Peter cut off, saith, 
Did not I see thee in the garden 
with him ? 

27 Peter then denied again ; 
and immediately the cock crew. 


'Gr. bond-servants. 
with a rod 

Im verse 16 for “ which" the American Revisers would read “ who” 
or “ that.” 


2Gr. a fire of charceal. %Gr. synagogue. 4Or, 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun.—Zefore Annas, Irregular and Private ( John 18 : 12-14, 19- 
27). Ledto Annas (12-14). Questioned as to his teaching 
(19). His open reply (20, 21). Smitten by an officer (22). 
“Why smitest thou me?" (23.) 


Mon.—B8cfore Caiaphas. Irregular Meeting of Sanhedrin ( Matt. 


26: 57, 60-68; Mark 14 : 5}. 55-05) From Annas to 
Caiaphas (Matt. 26 : 57 False witnesses summoned 
(59-62) Jesus’ testimony (62-54). Accused of blasphemy 


and condemned to death (6s, 06). 
smitten (67. 68). 

Tues.— Peter's Deniai and Tears ( John 18 : 15-18; 
57-62). Following afag off (Luke 22: 54). Admitted to 
the palace ( John 18:15, 16). ‘The first denial ( John 18: 
17). The second denial (John 18 18, 25). ‘The third 
denial (John 18: 26, 27; Luke 22: 59, 60). The Lord's 
look and Peter's tears (Luke 22: 61, 62). 

Wed.—Aecfore Caiaphas, and Meeting of Sanhedrin 
(Luke 22 : 63-77) The council gathered (66). ‘ Art thou 
the Christ?" (67.) The prophecy (68, 69). “Art thou 

(7o.) ‘**Lam"’ (70). Condemned (71). 


the Son of God? 
Thurs.— 7he First High-Priest (Lev. 16: 1-19. Compare Exod. 


Spit upon, buffeted and 


Luke 22: 


Regular 


28 to 30) Preparation, the holy garments (1-4). The 
high-priest’s offering (5-11 The blood on the mercy-seat 
(12-15). An atonement for himself and for the people 
(16-19 

Fri.— Our Great High Priest (Heb. 4: 14 to 5 : 6). Who he is, 
where he is, and what he is (4: 14, 15). Where to go and 
what to obtain (16). The former high-priests (5: 1-4). 
Christ a High Priest forever (5, 6). 

Sat.—His Unchangeable Priesthood (Heb. 7: 11-28). The need 


for such an high-priest (11-14). The power of an endless 


life (15-24). Able to save to the uttermost (25-27). Conse- 
crated forever (28). 
Sun,— is One Offering for Sin (Heb. 9: 24to ro: 75). He is in 


heaven for us (24). Having put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself (25-28). The shadow and the substance (10: 
1-9). ‘The will of God (10). ‘The work of Christ (11-14). 
The witness of the Spirit (15). 


Chicago, Jil. 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
HERE are no intervening events, 


PLACE. 
residence of both Annas and Caiaphas. 





At the court of the high-priest, probably the 
The events occurred 
at the outer door, in the inner court, and in some room of the 
house. The site is supposed to have been on the southern 
slope of Mt. Zion. 

Time.—Between midnight and cock-crowing, on the 15th 
of Nisan, year of Rome 783; that is, April 7, A.D. 30. 

Persons.—Simon Peter and John (see vs. 15, 16); the 
porteress, servants, and officers who had arrested Jesus; An- 
nas and Caiaphas (see on vs. 19, 24), and Jesus. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—To the whole narrative, Matthew 
26: 57-75; Mark 14: 53-72; Luke 22: 54-65. In Criti- 
cal Notes the view is taken that verses 19-24 are not parallel 
to Matthew 26: 59-66 and Mark 14 : 55-64, but refer toa 
preliminary examination before Annas, whether Caiaphas was 
present or not being open to discussion, 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HILE Jesus was being led, his hands in manacles, to 
Annas, two of the Eleven, stopping their flight, —for 
they had all fled when he was arrested,—followed at a safe 
distance to see what would come next, and, having met, John, 
who was one of the two, and in some way had become ‘‘ known 
to the high-priest,’’ took Peter, the other, with him to the 
mansion of Annas, to which they knew Jesus had been taken. 
Annas had been in office when Jesus was ten years old, but 
had been deposed eight years later, the next four years seeing 
four pontiffs set up by their Roman masters, Caiaphas, son- 
in-law of Annas, the fourth, having now held his high dignity 
for at least eleven years. 
Taken into the large inner courtyard of the palace by John, 
Peter had cause, presently, to regret what he had fancied 
such good fortune; for as he stood, or squatted on the 


eround in Eastern fashion, beside a fire kindled by the slaves 
and police in the yara; tne igi wetag 21a 2+ this early sea- 
son, he was soon hurried into the denial of Jesus which he 
had thought so impossible for him. That he had come in 
through John’s kind offices had, perhaps, made the young 
girl who kept the .door conclude that Peter was ‘‘also”’ a 
disciple of Jesus. ‘*I am 


” 


no such thing,’’ said he, and 
passed on towards the fire in the middle of the yard. 

But he was not to escape. The slaves and police warming 
themselves presently raised the same question, but he braved 
it out a second time. After a while, however, a slave of the 
high-priest, who had been at Gethsemane, a kinsman of the 
fellow-slave whom Peter had wounded, charged him, directly, 
with having been in the garden with Jesus; but the poor 
apostle, now thoroughly alarmed, repelled the idea with oaths 
and curses, invoking Heaven to strike him down if it were 
true. A look from Jesus, however, as he stood in a chamber 
opening from the yard, closed the tragedy, sending him out 
into the night to weep bitterly at his awful fall. 

Meanwhile Jesus, with hisghands in shackles, stood before 
Annas, the ex-high-priest, who alone is mentioned in John’s 
narrative as being present. ‘* What disciples have you?”’ 
asked the keen old man, ‘‘ and what do you teach?’’ ‘Any 
one can tell you what I teach,'’ answered Jesus, ‘‘ for I have 
spoken openly everywhere, never secretly.’’ Such a retort, 
>0 bold and fitting, left his case open to hostile testimony 
if it could be had, but had none of the slavish servility of ordi- 
nary prisoners before the supreme magistrate of the nation, 
and thus so outraged the notions of propriety, as judged by 
the police guarding him, that one of them struck him on the 
at 


have spoken anything wrong or disrespectful,’’ answered 


head, asking how he dared answer the high-priest so. 


Jesus, ‘‘ complain of it; but if I have spoken properly, why do 
you strike me?’’ Put in the wrong by Christ’s reply, Annas 
felt he could do nothing with such a man, and therefore sent 
him bound to Caiaphas the high-priest, where the sanhedrin 
were to meet before dawn, to try him formally. 


Bournemouth, England. ° 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Human Frailty: Divine Stability 


sy is hard to see how any man who ‘followed Jesus afar off, 

who thought the hopes of the establishment of the king- 
dom had set in night, that the King was unable to defend 
himself, and not willing that his followers should ; who began 
by evasion, went on to denials, and published his weakness 
by swearing,—-hard to see how any such man should have done 
differently. But everlasting be it remembered that this weak 
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man, when converted, was set to strengthen his brethren, and 
defy all Jerusalem. 

From human frailty we turn to divine stability. When to 
Judas’s betrayal with a kiss was added Peter’s denial, Christ 
said never a word; he only looked at him. But that look 
broke unfaithful Peter’s heart. 

Tye high-priest questioned him of his disciples,—one had 
betrayed him; one had fought for him, and then had just 
denied him. Questioned 
concerning his doctrine he stood by his previous sayings ; there 


There is a new sting everywhere. 


is no new phrase which might put things in a more favorable 
light (v. 21). 
prisoner is smitten with a sudden insulting blow. The answer 


For this correct and unevasive answer the 
is as calm as if the blow had been a blessing (v. 23). One 
can bear a blow, for nothing better is expected of violent men. 
But the harder trial is to stand before the seat appointed to 
administer justice, and to be denied a fair trial. This was 
predicted (Isa. 53 : 8), and asserted to be fulfilled (Acts 8 : 33). 
One can be violently robbed and be calm, but to be robbed 
by a travesty of justice in court is harder, 

It was craft, hate, insult, wish to crucify, on one side; it 
was submission to God, not men, standing by the record, un- 
equaled courage and love, on the other. 

To picture this scene before the high-priest, and the like 
one before Pilate, has been the effort of artists for centuries. 
It should stand in the mental picture gallery of all pupils and 
teachers as a most clear evidence that this standing before the 
gratest possible trial, testifies that God tabernacled in our 
human flesh, and that only love of us could have induced him 
to bear such tests. 

University Park, Colo. 

% 
Added Points 
John assumed all risks incident to being of ‘‘ this man’s dis- 


” 


ciples,’’ and stood. Peter avoided them, and fell. 


Temptation never exhausts itself witn a single assault. Sud- 
denness, variation, persistence, mark its efforts. 

Peter’s fall was drastic treatment, but it freed him from self 
and fitted him for service. 

Peter’s fall and restoration illustrate the possibilities of hu- 
man weakness and of divine grace. 

Not only the unexpected, but the seemingly impossible, 
Just what Peter had scouted he quickly did. 
Nothing in 


comes to pass. 
Blessed is he who can stand by his record! 
scerct, crerything open ; all known; nothing to recall.” 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND Simon Peter followed Jesus, and so did another dis- 
ciple (v. 15). But Peter’s following was ‘afar off,’ 
Luke tells us. There are’two sorts of following, —close, like 
John’s, which means unquestioning loyalty; distant, like 
Peter’s, which holds possible cowardice and treason. Of 
which sort is your following ? 

Now that disciple was known unto the high priest, and en- 
tered in with Jesus into the court of the high priest. The 
high-priest was the foremost man in Jerusalem. To per- 
sonally know him was a social opportunity and distinction, 
John uses his social power for his Lord. There is a deep lesson 
here. So many, rising into social place and power, forget or 
refuse to manage them for their Lord. Social position is a 
Do not hide this talent under a 
napkin, if such be yours, but invest it royally for Jesus. 

So the other disciple, which was known unto the high priest, 
went out and spake unto her that kept the door, and brought in 
Peter. The maid therefore that kept the door saith unto Peter, 
Art thou also one of this man’s disciples? He saith, Iam not 
(vs. 16, 17). Both Peter and John were in company hostile 
to the Master. 


great religious opportunity. 


To John that company was safety for loyalty. 
To Peter the same company was danger and disaster to loy- 
alty. What made the difference? It is deeply instructive, 
John at once confessed his adhesion to Jesus, and so the con- 
tinued enmity of those around pressed him into further con- 
fession constant, strong. Peter kept back from immediate 
confession, and so the enmity of Jesus to those around got 
more and more between him and full confession, steadily ren- 
dering it more difficult. Strange, yet true. What was safety 
What made the dif- 
ference was instant and brave confession in the one case, the 
want of it in the other. 


meanly molded by it. 


in the one case was danger in the other. 


So may we mold circumstance, or be 
At once, in any circumstance, let it be 
known that you are Christ’s. Hesitate, and you have given 
circumstance bad mortgage on yourself. Notice also what 
slight things may turn themselves into searching tests. The 
question of a serving-maid became the touchstone of Peter’s 
devotion. Do not think only great things will try you. Small 
things can and will as really. 

Now the servants and officers were standing there: 
also was with them, standing (v. 18). 


ee sg 
If Peter had stood with 
Jesus in the trial hall, as John did, instead of with those hos- 


tile to Jesus, Peter had not so sadly fallen. The position you 
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May 6, 1899 


take will make great difference. Be brave. Do not allow 


yourself in place equivocal. 
“The Devil tempts us not,—'tis we tempt him, 
Beckoning his skill with opportunity.”’ 

The high priest therefore asked Jesus of his disciples, and of 
his teaching. Jesus answered him, I have spoken openly to the 
world, etc. (vs. 19, 20). The emphasis is on that ‘I.’? How 
exquisite and quick is-the care of Jesus for his disciples! He 
He immediately 
makes answer concerning himself, distracting attention from 
Such beautiful and 


will make no answer concerning them. 
them. Take courage, troubled one. 
sedulous care is about you. 

Why askest thou me? ask them that have heardme:... 
behold, these know the things which I said (v. 21). 
the righteousness of a right self-defense. 


Learn 
Jesus will not allow 
his right to be lawlessly trampled on. The high-priest is 
questioning in order to entangling and tripping, not in order 
to fair trial. 


This Jesus calmly and strongly resents. Every 


man has right to fair treatment. Such right he has right also 
to demand. But let him do it, not angrily, but with serene 
self-control, as Jesus did. 

Jesus answered him, If I have spoken evil, bear witness of 
the evil: but if well, why smitest thou me ? (v. 23.) Here is 
illustration of true meekness,—a strong and beautiful self- 
control in the presence of affront. 

Now Simon Peter was standing and warming himself (v. 
25). I think this statement most significant. To me it 
seems to tell that Peter had gotten more careful of his own 
comfort than of his Master’s cause and danger. 
there are too many like him, cushioning themselves, instead 
of enduring hardness for their Lord. 

Peter therefore denied again (v. 27). Of course. The first 
denial soon grew crop of a third. 
The first sin is seed to others. 
ginnings.’’ 


I fear me 


You cannot sin just once. 
Obsta initiis,—‘* Resist be- 
That is the only safety. 
Philadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ERSE 15.—And Simon Peter followed Jesus: Literally, 

‘*was following.’’ ‘* Afar off,’’? according to all the 
-other accounts. —Another disciple: John doubtless thus refers 
to himself.— Mow - The conjunction is ignored in the Author- 
ized Version.—Jluto the court of thé high priest: ** Court,’’ 
referring usually to the interior enclosure of a large Oriental 
house, is also used of the house itself. Here it probably 
means the inner court, as it certainly does in Luke 22 : 55. 
That’ Annas and Caiaphas occupied the same house is an old 
supposition, according well with John’s references to the two 
persons, : 

Verse 16.—Aut Peter was standing at the door without: 
This to be connected with verse 15, as in the Revised Ver- 
sion.— 7he other disciple: 
Revised Version restores here the order of the Greek.—.Spake 
unto her that kept the door ; One word in the original. That 
it was a woman appears from the feminine article. The 


The article is used here. The 


** door ’’ was the outer gate opening to the passage-way into 
the inner court. 

Verse 17.— Zhe maid therefore that kept the door: \uiter- 
ally, ‘‘the maid the porteress.’”’"—Art thou also one of 
this man’s disciples? The form of the question implies a 
** Art not’? (Auth. 
Ver.) suggests an affirmative answer. ‘‘ Also ;’’ that is, like 


negative answer, or, at least, doubt. 
John. ‘* Thou” is expressed in Greek.—//e saith, I am 
not: This first denial precedes the examination. In the 
accounts of Matthew and Mark all the denials are narrated 
after the formal examination before Caiaphas and the san- 
hedrin. jut they give other details. The only solution of 
the apparent discrepancies is that there were three episodes of 
denial. The first episode included the taunt of the porteress 
and a further recognition by a maid (probably another one) 
near the fire. 

Verse 18.—Now the servants and the officers were standing 
there: Probably those concerned in the arrest ; see verses 3, 
10, 12.—Having made a fire of coals; ** Of charcoal.’’ The 
Greek word is that from which ‘ anthracite ’’ is derived. — 
For it was cold: On an April night.—And Peter also was 


with them, standing and warming himself; Luke also men- 


tions the kindling of the fire; Mark refers to ‘‘the light of 


the fire.” 


probability that the court was that of a house occupied by both 


So that the same locality is meant; hence the 


Annas and Caiaphas. 

Verse 19.— The high priest therefore asked Jesus of his dis- 
ciples, and of his teaching : This examination (vs. 19-24) dif- 
fers in every detail from that reported by Matthew and Mark. 
Furthermore, the grammatical sense of verse 24 (which see) 
seems to prove that this was an informal hearing previous to 
the trial before the sanhedrin, occurring while that body was 
being gathered. The only objection is that John elsewhere 
speaks of Caiaphas as ‘ the high-priest,’’ not of Annas. Some 
hold that he refers in this passage to the latter as still exer- 


cising some official functions ; others, that Caiaphas was pres- 
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ent, and conducted this preliminary examination in the pres- 
ence of Annas. Either view is preferable to supposing that 
this passage refers to the formal trial before Caiaphas and the 
sanhedrin, narrated by Matthew and Mark. 
tells of the morning session. 


Verse 20.—/ have Spoken 2 


Luke’s account 


So the best authorities.—/n 
synagogues: Literally, according to the correct text, * in 
synagogue,’’ here used as in the modern phrase ‘in church,”’ 
— Where all the Jews come together: ** All”? is better sus- 
tained than ‘* always.’’—And in secret : In emphatic position. 

Verse 21.— Why askest thou me? This, following the as- 
sertion that his teaching had been in public, reveals the 
attempt of the judge to make him testify in his own case, in- 
stead of citing witnesses.—Behold, these know the things 
which I said; ** These,’’ not ‘* they,’? may imply that some 
of those present could testify. 

Verse 22.—One of the officers standing by: The phrase 
‘* standing by ’’ is in the singular, and does not imply that several 
were standing there.— Struck Jesus with his hand: Or, ** with 
arod.’’ The word means either a blow with a hand or with 
The latter was the original sense, but the former 
seems more natural here. 


a rod. 
This blow differs from the con- 
tinued~ maltreatment narrated by the other evangelists, 
since it was an officious rebuke for the alleged disrespect : 
‘* Answerest thou the high priest so ?’’ 

Verse 23.—/f J have spoken evil: ... but if well, why 
smitest thou me? Jesus is on trial, but he opposes both the 
improper questioning and the hasty punishment. In this, as 
in other details, the scene differs entirely from that before the 
sanhedrin. 

Verse 24.—Annas therefore sent him bound: ‘* Therefore ”’ 
is well sustained. ‘*Sent’’ is the correct rendering, not 
‘*‘had sent,?’ for, while the tense occurring here (aorist) may 
occasionally be best expressed in English by the pluperfect, 
here such a rendering is forbidden by the presence of ‘ there- 
fore,’’ implying sequence. The matter has often been dis- 
cussed, and frequently without recognition of laws of language. 
‘** Bound ”’ is somewhat emphatic, and probably implies that 
he remained bound since the seizure narrated in verse 12. 
Some think, however, that he was unbound during the exami- 
nation.— Unto Caiaphas the high priest: As implied in verse 
13. The sanhedrin had been assembled, and a formal trial 
took place, as narrated in Matthew and Mark. John omits 


all further reference to this, and this is in pccorda nce mith bin 
hebic, “ie sanneurm certainly metin the house where Peter’s 


denials took place, and in the same house the hearing just 
narrated evidently occurred. 

Verse 25.—Now Simon Peter was standing and warming 
himself: This more accurate rendering shows that he continued 
there for some time, certainly up to the time referred to in verse 
24.—Art thou also one of his disciples ? The form of the ques- 
tion is almost exactly as in verse 17. But the other accounts 
mention various persons connected with this denial. John 
(who probably was present) narrates how it began by the fire. 
Matthew and Mark tell of a recurrence in the porch where 
Peter withdrew, a maid recognizing him and speaking of him 
to others, while Luke tells of a man addressing him, probably 
a servant standing in the porch and hearing the maid’s asser- 
tion. Matthew mentions that the denial to the maid was 
** with an oath.”’ 

Verse 26.— One of the servants of the high priest, being a 
kinsman of him whose ear Peter cut off: This detail, showing 
knowledge of the household, indicates that ‘‘ the other dis- 
ciple, which was known unto the high priest’’ (v. 16), was 
the writer of this narrative. —Did not J see thee in the garden 
with him ? AN the other accounts point to more specific rec- 
ognition at the third denial, referring to Peter’s speech and 
his being a Galilean. Matthew and Mark make the ques- 
tioners the bystanders; hence Peter had probably rejoined 
the group in the court. 

Verse 27.—Peter therefore denied again; According to the 
other accounts, with cursing and oaths, and with denial of all 
‘‘ The 


The time ‘was, therefore, 


knowledge of Jesus.—And straightway the cock crew: 


second time,’’ according to Mark, 


about 3 A. M. 


upon Peter.’’ 


Luke adds, ‘‘ The Lord turned, and looked 
This may have been at the close of the formal 
examination, as Jesus was left to the maltreatment of the at- 
tendants. But, as the place of examination was probably a 
large room facing the court, it might have occurred earlier. 
Peter’s withdrawal and weeping are passed over by John. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The True High-Priest before his 
Caricature 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE last verses of the preceding lesson belong properly to 
T this one, for they tell us that Jesus was * first ’’ brought 
before Annas, a fact which we owe to John only. Annas 
‘* himself and his five sons held the high-priesthood in succes- 


sion.’’ To the sons has to be added Caiaphas, who, as we 
learn from John only, was his son-in-law, and so one of the 


family party. That Jesus should have been taken to him, 


279 


though he held no office at the time, shows who pulled the 
strings in the sanhedrin, ‘The reference to Caiaphas in verse 
14 seems intended to suggest what sort of a trial might be ex- 
pected, presided over by such aman, But verse 15 tells us that 
Jesus entered in, accompanied by another “ disciple,’’ ** to the 
court,’’ not, as we should have expected, of Annas, but ‘* of 
the high-priest,’’ who, by the testimony of verse 13, can be 
no one but Caiaphas. How came that about? Apparently, 
because Annas had. apartments in the high priest’s official 
residence. As he obviously exercised the influence through 
his sons and son-in-law, who successively held the office, it 
was very natural that he should be a fixture in the palace. 

What was John’s connection with this veteran intriguer 
(assuming that John was that ‘other disciple ’’) we do not 
know. Probably it was some family bond that‘ united two 
such antipathetic natures. At all events, the apostle’s ac- 
quaintance with the judge so far condoned his discipleship to 
the criminal that the doors of the audience chamber were open 
to him, though he was known as ‘‘ one of them.”’ 

So he and poor Peter were parted, and the latter left shiver- 
ing outside in the gray of the morning. John had not missed 
him at first, for he would be too much absorbed in watching 
Jesus to have thoughts to spare for Peter, and would conclude 
that he was following him ; but, when he did miss him, like a 
brave man he ran the risk of being observed, and went for 
him. The sharp-witted porteress, whose business it was to 
judge applicants for entrance by a quick glance, at once in- 
ferred that Peter ‘‘also’’ was one of this man’s disciples. 
Her ‘‘also ’’ shows that she knew John to be one; and her 
’ shows that either she did not know Jesus’ name, 
or thought him too far beneath her to be named by her! The 
time during which Peter had been left outside alone, repent- 
ing now of,and alarmed for what might happen to him on 
account of, his ill-aimed blow at Malchus, and feeling the 
nipping cold, had taken all his courage out of him. The one 
thing he wished was to slip in unnoticed, and so the first de- 
nial came to his lips as rashly as many another word had come 
in old days. 


‘* this man 


He does not seem to have remained with John, 
who probably went up to the upper end of the hall, where the 
examination was going on, while Peter, not having the en/rée 
and very much terrified as well as miserable, stayed at the 
lower end, where the understrappers were making themselves 
comfortable round AEMMHa eid: “Tle seemed to be as indif- 
ferent as they were, and to be intent only on getting himse!f 
warmed. But what surges of emotion would be tossing in his 
heart, which yet he was trying to hide under the mask of be- 


ing an unconcerned spectator, like the others ! 

The examination of our Lord was conducted by ‘ the high- 
priest,’’ by which title John must mean Caiaphas, as he has 
just emphatically noted that he then filled the office. . But 
how is that to be reconciled with the statement that Jesus was 
taken to Annas? Apparently by supposing that, though 
Annas was present, Caiaphas was spokesman. But did not a 
formal trial before Caiaphas follow, and does not John tell us 
(v. 24) that, after the first examination, Annas sent Jesus 


bound to Caiaphas? Yes. And are these things compatible 


with this account of an examination conducted by the latter ? 
Yes, if we remember that flagrant wresting of justice marked 
the whole proceedings. The condemnation of Jesus was a 
judicial murder, in which the highest court of the Jews ** de- 
creed iniquity by a law ;’’ and it was of a piece with all the 
rest that he, who was to pose as an impartial judge presently, 
should, in the spirit of a partisan, conduct this preliminary in- 
Observe that no sentence was pronounced in the case 


What was it? 


quiry. 
at this stage. This was not a cour at all. 
An attempt to entrap the prisoner into admissions which might 
be used against him in the court to be held presently. The 
rulers had Jesus in their hands, and they did not know what 
to do with him now that they had him. They were at a loss 
to know what his indictment was to be. ‘To kill him was the 


the pre- 


i 


only thing on which they had made up their minds ; 
text had yet to be found, and so they tried to get him to say 
something which would serve their purpose. 

‘* The high priest therefore asked Jesus of his disciples, and 


of his teaching! If they did not know about either, why 
had they arrested him? Cunning outwits itself, and falls into 
the pit it digs for the innocent. Jesus passed by the question 
as to his disciples unnoticed, and by his calm answer as to his 
teaching showed that he saw the snare. He reduced Caia- 
phas and Annas to perpetrating plain injustice, or to letting 
him go free. Elementary fair play to a prisoner prescribes 
that he should be accused of some crime by some one, and 
not that he should furnish his judges with materials for his 
‘* Why askest thou me? ask them that 


is unanswerable, except by such an answer 


own indictment. 
have heard me,’’ 
as the officious ‘‘servant’’ gave,—a blow and a violent 
speech. But Christ’s words reach far beyond the momentary 
purpose ; they contain a wide truth. His teaching loves the 
daylight. There are no muttered oracles, no whispered 
secrets for the initiated, no double voice, one for the multi- 
tude, and another for the adepts. All is aboveboard, and all 
is spoken openly to the world. Christianity has no cliques or 
coteries, nothing sectional, nothing reserved. It is for man- 


kind, for all mankind, all for mankind. True, there are 
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depths in it; true, the secrets which Jesus can only speak to 
loving ears in secret are his sweetest words, but they are 


? 


** spokengin the ear’’ that they may be ‘‘ proclaimed on the 
housetops.’’ 

The high-priest is silent, for there was nothing that he could 
say to so undeniable a demand, and he had no witnesses 
ready. How many since his day have treated Jesus as he 
treated him, —condemned him or rejected him without reason, 
and then looked about for reasons to justify their attitude, or 
even sought to make him condemn himself ! 

An unjust judge breeds insolent underlings, and, if every- 
thing else fails, blows and foul words cover defeat, and treat 
calm assertion of right as impertinence to high-placed officials. 
Caiaphas degraded his own dignity more than any words of a 
prisoner could degrade it. 

Our Lord’s answer ‘ reviled not again.’’ It is meek in 
majesty and majestic in meekness, Patient endurance is not 
forbidden to remonstrate with insolent injustice, if only its re- 
monstrance bears no heat of personal anger in it. But Jesus 
was not so much vindicating his words to Caiaphas in saying, 


’ 


‘If Ihave spoken evil, bear witness of the evil,’’ as reiter- 


ating the challenge for ‘* witnesses.’’ He brands the injustice 
of Caiaphas, while meekly rebuking the brutality of his ser- 
vant. Master and man were alike in smiting him for words 
of which they could not prove the evil. 

There was obviously nothing to be gained by further ex- 
No crime had been alleged, much less estab- 
But An- 


nas treated him as a criminal], and handed him over ‘* bound,’’ 


amination, 
lished ; therefore Jesus ought to have been let go. 


to be formally tried before the man who had just been foiled 
What a hideous mock- 
How well the pair, father-in-law and 


in his attempt to play the inquisitor. 


ery of legal procedure ! 


son-in-law, understood each other ! 


What a confession of a 
foregone conclusion, evidence or no evidence, in shackling 
Jesus as a malefactor ! And it was all done in the name of 
religion ! and perhaps the couple of priests did not know that 
they were hypocrites, but really thought they were doing God 
service. 

John’s account of Peter’s denials rises to a climax of peril, 
and of keenness of suspicion, ‘The unnamed persons who 


put the second question must have had their suspicions 
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roused by something in his manner as he stood by the glint- 


‘ SL  wlinasocritiatic a 5 Pa 
while the third question was put y a’ hiabe i.e concomied ; 


still, who not only recognized Peter’s features as the firelight 
fitfully showed them, but had a personal ground of hostility in 
his relationship to Malchus. 

John lovingly spares telling of the oaths and curses accom- 
panying the denials, but dare not spare the narration of the 
fact. It has too precious lessons of humility, of self distrust, 
of the possibility of genuine love being overborne by sudden 
and strong temptation, to be omitted. And the sequel of the 
denials has yet more precious teaching,- which has brought 
balm to many a contrite heart, conscious of having been un- 
true to its deepest love. For the sound of the cock-crow, and 
the look from the Lord as he was led away bound past the 
place where Peter stood, brought him back to himself, and 
brought tears to his eyes, which were sweet as well as bitter. 
On the resurrection morning, the risen Lord sent the message 
of forgiveness and special love to the broken-hearted apostle, 
when he said, ‘* Go, tell my disciples and Peter,’’ and on that 
day there was an interview of which Paul knew (1 Cor. 15 : 
5), but the details of which were apparently communicated by 
the apostle to none of his brethren, ‘Che denier who weeps is 
taken to Christ’s heart, and in sacred secrecy has his forgive- 
ness freely given, though, before he can be restored to his 
public office, he must, by his threefold public avowal of love, 
efface his threefold denial. We may say, ‘* Thou knowest 
that I love thee,’’ even if we have said, ‘‘ 1 know him not,’’ 
and come nearer to Jesus, by reason of the experience of his 
pardoning love, than we were before we fell. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday Schoo! Times, to any one, 
wpon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any cne who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 18 : 12-27. 


1. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For cach member of the Bible class.]} 

The story of the arrest in the garden with which chapter 18 
opens is clearly the beginning of a new section (chaps. 18, 19) 
of the Gospel. Burton happily terms this section ** The Cul- 
mination and Apparent Triumph of Hostile Unbelief."" The 
priesthood and Pharisees accomplish their wicked purpose, 
but only, as it were, by the sufferance of Jesus, and with the 
utmost unfairness. In the account of the betrayal (vs. 1-11), 
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as Westcott remarks, ‘‘ the Lord acts freely, and with sov- 
ereign and protecting power toward his enemies and his disci- 
ples at the moment when he is given Over for death,” 

The study for to-day is the ecclesiastical trial related in 
verses 12 to 27. It introduces data to which the Synoptists 
do not testify, implying that there was a preliminary examina- 
tion of Jesus by either Annas or Caiaphas before the formal 
trial before the sanhedrin. It has been pointed out by Spitta, 
Barton, and others, that the first words of verse 25 are a repe- 
tition of the closing words of verse 18, and that a clearer 
sequence of events would be afforded by reading these verses 
in the following order: 12, 13, 19-24, 14-18, 25-27. But, as 
Dods points out, the use of the title ‘‘ high-priest ’’ in verses 
19 and 22 at most forces us to suppose that Caiaphas was 
present and took a part even at this preliminary questioning. 
Whatever the order in which the verses should be read, the 
facts emphasized by the writer are clear: A preliminary ex- 
amination ; the proximity of two disciples, one being Peter ; 
Peter’s denial. 

Note (1) that the word ‘first ’’ (v. 13) indicates that the 
information was supplementary to the account of the trial in 
the earlier Gospels ; (2) the ‘‘ other disciple’’ (v. 15) is not 
hard to identify ; (3) according to John, Peter’s first denial 
(v. 17) seems quite gratuitous. There is a touch of scorn in 
the questions of the maid and the loungers (v. 25), but no 
hostility. Both John and Luke omit the details (Matt. 26 : 
7¢ 74; Mark 14: 71) which aggravate Peter’s case, although 
they reproduce all the essential facts; (4) ‘‘they’’ (v. 25) 
helps us to reconcile Matthew 26:71, Mark 14: 69, and 
Luke 22 : 58. 
Peter at about the same time (Mark 14: 70), and he reiterated 


As a matter of fact, more than one spoke to 


his reply. 
IJ. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and nse one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.) 

Fairbairn’s ‘‘ Studies in the Life of Christ ’’ (chap. 16) dis- 
cusses admirably the motives and actions of the priesthood at 
this time. Dods’s ‘* Expositor’s Bible on John ”’ (Vol. II), and 
Meyer, ‘‘ Love to the Uttermost’’ (chap. 26), contribute 


Gilbert (359-363) 
outlines clearly the data of the Jewish trials, The commen- 


eth ae Amat oents... Sidi Abbott, and Plum- 
mer, furnish excellent treatment of the details. 


helpful studies of Peter under temptation. 


III. QuESTIONS FOR Stupy AND Drscusston. 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. 


1. Annas, the Father-in-Law of Caiaphas. (1.) Why 
should Jesus have been taken to Annas at all, if Caiaphas was 
the real high-priest ?, Can we explain the failure of the Synop- 
tists to mention Annas ? [McLaren: § 1.] 

2. The Palace of the High- Priest. 2). Determine the 
probable construction of the residence of the high-priest, ex- 
plaining the porch ( Matt. 26: 


71) and the court. Where was 


Peter brought (v. 16) and the fire made? Where was the ex- 
amination held ? [Critical Notes: ws. 1§, 16. 
Wright: § 1.) 


3. The Preliminary Questioning. 


Latimer: % 2. 


(3-) What did the high- 
priest seem to desire to establish by his questions of verse 19? 
Was it to determine whether he constantly asserted his author- 
ity as a Messiah (Dods), or whether he had secret doctrines 
(Gilbert), or to merely find Some ground of formal accusation ? 
(Abbott, Westcott.) [Critical Notes: v. 21. J 4. 
Latimer: § 3.] (4.) In his reply, what does Jesus ignore, 
affirra, and claim as his right? (5.} Were the old commen- 
tators right in regarding the reply of Jesus to the officer (v. 23) 
as en illustration of Matthew § : 39? _ 

4. The Three Denials by Peter. (6.) Does the account in 
John (v. 25) agree Matthew 26 : 72, 74, by suggesting 
that the second and third denials were more outspoken and 
violent than the first? [Critical Notes: vs. 17, 18, 25.] (7.) 
What seems to be John’s idea in relating with such brevity the 
story of Peter’s denials? Merely to justify 13 : 38? 

5. The Account of an Eye- Vitness. (8.) What details 
have we given in verses 12 to 27, found only in the fourth 
Gospe! ? 


McLaren : 


with 


Which of these are such as only an eye-witness 
could add? [Critical Notes: vs. 23, 26.]} 

6. The Bearing of Jesus. (9.) What notable contrasts 
does John indirectly portray between Jesus and the high- 
priestly party, and between Jesus and most of his disciples ? 
[Hoyt: vs. 19-21.] 

7. The Animus of the Accusers, (1%0.) Does John intend 
to show his readers that the opponents of Jesus were unfair 
and pitiless ? If so, what indicates it ? 

IV, Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
|For genera! discussion under the direction of the leader. ] 

It is most helpful for us, like John and Luke, to dwell upon 
the sad experience of Peter only so as to understand how it 
transiormed him into the ** pillar’’ of the early church. Lis 
besetting sin was impulsive self-confidence ; he needed to rec- 
ognize clearly ** his own weakness and his Lord’s strength.”’ 
Then his natural straightforwardness and courage would pow- 
erfully promote the kingdom. 


A marvelous trait ot Jesus was his utter lack of selfishness, 


Vol. 41, No. 18 


In a time of great peril he guards his disciples ; under ex- 

treme provocation he is either silent, or speaks to a wrong- 

doer for his own good (v. 23). His motive is never personal, 
Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AST week the prominent character was Judas, and this 
week it is Peter. Fortunately, we have not only Peter’s 
fall, but his repentance as well. Now we may well ask ‘‘ How 
did it come about that Peter fell so grievously ?’’ In consid- 
ering this question, we shall see that in his case, as in that of 
Judas, the fall was not sudden, but was prepared for by pre- 
vious steps. We shall not be wrong if we suppose that Peter 
was over-confident in himself. Long before the experiences 
of this day, Peter had shown this disposition. After Jesus 
had commended him for his confession of Christ, Peter grew 
presumptuous, so that Jesus had to give him a more severe 
rebuke than he gave to any of the Twelve. And in the upper 
chamber, that very same evening, Peter had boasted that, 
though all men should deny Christ, yet would he not deny 
him. And though the Master had kindly warned him, he 
took no heed of the warning, but persisted in his assertion of 
his own loyalty. Then in the garden he had rashly taken the 
sword, and drawn upon himself another rebuke from Jesus, 
Yes, Peter thought far too highly for himself, and so God left 
him to his own resources. Then, in a moment, he found out 
how weak he was. He was not able to stand for one mo- 
ment, but was cowed even by a maid-servant. So he took 
God*s name in vain, and swore that he had never known 
Jesus. . 
But this is the way in which sin always works,—little by 
little, but always in the same downward direction. So it was 
with Achan, with Saul, with David, with Judas, with Peter, 
and so it is with you and me. What an illustration of the 
saying, ‘‘ He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool’’! 

But as we have dwelt on this sad truth in last week’s lesson, 
let us turn to the brighter side of the question, How was it 
that Peter recovered himself? Achan fell, and was not re- 
stored ; so with King Saul. But with David the case was 
different ; he came back, and was restored. And with Peter 
Newidlc bleeeed experience was repeated. How was this? 
It came from the fact that, when he saw how he had fallen,’ 
he turned, not away from, but to Jesus. Therein lay his sal- 
vation ; for he found that the Master was ready to receive and 
restore him, just as the father of the prodigal son was willing 
to receive him back to his home. Herein we see that love 
‘‘ which passeth knowledge,’’ and which God is willing to ex- 
tend to all who truly repent and flee to him for pardon,: and 
for grace to live better lives. He is not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to him, and him that 
cometh he will in no wise cast out. It makes no difference 
how low a man has fallen; if only he will return to God, he 
will abundantly pardon him, and will love him freely. 
is our hope, and our only hope. 


Herein 
Press this compassion of 
God on your class, and show them that, whatever may have 
been their sin, if they will do what David or Peter did, they 
will be received to his arms once more, and may yet do great 
things for God and truth, as Peter did. For, while the end of 
sin unrepented of is death, the end of sin of which we repent is 
pardon and life. Jf we do not receive this, it is our fault, and 
not the fault of our merciful heavenly Father. 
New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ECALL the scene in the garden: Judas with the rough 
crowd, and the men who first looked upon Jesus to 
arrest him, who went backward and fell to the ground, over- 
powered for the time by something in the face of Christ, or by 
sudden fear lest he should perform some unexpected miracle. 
They rallied when Jesus spoke again, Judas standing with 
them. To which high-priest was Jesus first taken? Luke. 
tells us that it was in the fifteenth year of Tiberias Cesar, 
Pontius Pilate governor of Judea, in the high-priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaphas, when John the Baptist came preaching. 
Annas was high-priest and had great power for fifty years, 
though others were associated with him during that time. He 
had five sons in succession in the office of high-priest. Ac- 
cording to Jewish law, Annas was a high-priest always, for it 
was a life office of great honor. But the Romans, who ruled 
Judea, had appointed Caiaphas as high-priest. Annas was 
the president of the sanhedrin, the Jewish council, when Peter 
and John were preaching in Christ’s name, and were brought 
before the court for trial. 
the old priest, then to Caiaphas, who had already said that it 
was expedient that one should die for the people. 
da the Palace.—Some pictures or diagram on the black- 
board may give an idea of the high-priest’s palace,—a large 
building in Jerusalem, the sides and front of marble, with a 


Jesus was first taken to Annas, - 
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wide entrance and an immense, heavy gate opening into a 
broad, paved way, which led into an open square. Here was 
a garden with fountains and statues and columns supporting 
the galleries above ; for this courtyard was open to the sky, 
and the rooms of the palace built around it, There was a 
wide hall, so open that all who stood there could see what 
was done. Here Jesus stood before the high-priest. John 
was known in the palace, and went in with the crowd through 
the main entrance. Peter had followed afar off, and the great 
gate was closed, while he feared to ask to enter through the 
wicket gate, where a maiden waited to open or close the gate. 
John went out and got permission for Peter toenter. The night 
was cold, and the servants and officers had a fire of coals, 
probably a brazier of charcoal, and with them Peter stood to 
warm himself. No doubt he was cold, for he had slept in the 
chilly air of the garden. Did any one offer a place near the 
fire for the One who had lain upon the ground in an agony of 
sweat and tears ? 

The High-Priests Questions,—It was all contrary to law 
that in the night, in an irregular way, at no called meeting of 
council, the high-priest should pretend to examine the pris- 
oner. He hoped that Jesus might say something which he 
could charge as sin against God or their Jewish law, or to 
worry his prisoner, while his messengers were hurrying in the 
darkness to call all the members of the sanhedrin to meet to 
condemn Christ, and to secure some witnesses to appear against 
him. Did the high-priest try to find witnesses in his favor? All 
Galilee could have sent the once blind, lame, dying, helpless, 
who had been cured by a word or a touch. When the high-priest 
questioned, Jesus answered that he had spoken openly, in places 
where the Jews came for worship and instruction, and bade 
him to call those who had heard him, und question them. An 
enemy is always ready to distort the truth or prove a false- 
hood. An officer standing by pretended to be indignant at 
Jesus’ words, and struck Jesus, either with his hand or a rod 
which he held. Jesus calmly showed the injustice, for he said, 
if he had spoken evil, they should prove what evil he had said. 
If not evil, why should he smite him ? 

Simon Peter.—What did the maid who kept the gate ask 
Simon Peter? What did Peter answer? Soon after, another 
said to those around, *‘ This man was with Jesus the Naza- 
rene.’’? Then the disciple who had said, ‘* Lord, with thee I 
am ready to go both to prison and to death,’’ denied that he 


knew Jesus of Nazareth. Mark says he began to curse and 
to swear, and it seems like Feter’s Own Confession > for it 2 


believed that the Book of Mark was made of the accounts 
given by Peter. Why did John, with his loving, charitable 
nature, so describe Peter’s sin? It must have been to tell of 
Peter’s sincere repentance, his life of service after Christ’s full 
and free forgiveness. What had Peter done in the garden for 
which he might have been punished if Jesus had not so 
quickly healed the man? It was a kinsman of Malchus who 
recognized Peter as the one who made the sword-thrust. The 
What did Peter remember when he heard it, and 
then saw the face of Jesus as he turned and looked on Peter? 


cock crew. 


Peter had followed afar off, then to the palace to ‘‘ see the end,’”’ 
but at that look he went out and wept bitterly. 

As Soon as it was Day.—There was an hour or two that 
Jesus stood in the palace court before all the sanhedrin 
could gather to hold their council. It was a time of insult, of 
cruel taunting, reviling. Jesus was blindfolded and mock- 
ingly asked to say who struck him. Beaten and spit upon, in 
the gray dawn the chief priests and elders met to decide Jesus 
must die. They tried in vain to get witnesses to prove him 
worthy of death, but the two they found could not agree. The 
high-priest asked Jesus to tell if he were indeed the Christ, 
the Son of God. Jesus said the time was coming when he 
would be the judge, and they would see him in power at the 
right hand of God. Then they railed upon him, and the 
high-priest said: ‘* What need have we of witnesses? Ye 
have heard the blasphemy.’’ And they all agreed that he was 


worthy of death. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


AST Sunday, when we gave an account of the betrayal 
L and arrest of Jesus, we gave a brief but complete out- 
line of events in the last week of the life of our Lord, closing 
with a review and a reminder of our Easter lesson. Leaving 
with the children this glorious climax, we planned to take up 
a more detailed study of these events, and, in thus proceed- 
ing from the general to the particular, we will never lose 
sight of the ‘‘ end”’ that *‘ crowned the work ’’ in the life of 
Christ. 

The new lesson begins, ‘‘ They that had taken Jesus led 
him away.’’ Led him where? To a man who advised (gave 
counsel) that Jesus should ** die for the people.’’ Why did 
certain men want Jesus to die? These men, who said that 
Jesus must die, were false shepherds. Their goodness was all 
sham. Their flocks were following Jesus. 

While the soldiers are leading him, we leave him, and walk 
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through the city streets (showing picture) till we come to the 
palace of the high-priest. 

It is very late in the night. The men we see here are 
secretly waiting,—have waited long for Jesus. 

We show picture of high-priest, give description of his 
robe rich with jewels, the miter he wears bearing the words 
** Holiness unto the Lord.’’ The children appreciate some- 
thing of the mockery of these words in the face of this cruelty 
and wrong. 

Where were the hundreds of people who loved our Lord, 
who had been healed, forgiven, saved by him? Would they 
allow this to go on? It was late at night; they did not 
know it. 

Jesus could walk on the sea, raise the dead, vanish from 
the sight of men. Why did he allow himself to be led away? 

From the beginning of the world God had promised that 
(now write on blackboard) ‘* One shall give his life for all.’’ 
Jesus knew himself to be that one, and the time had come. 
Jesus ‘let the soldiers lead him away. 

Instead of walking with the band of soldiers who are lead- 
ing Jesus away (with the aid of pictures continuing the story 
as though eye-witesses of the scene}, we waik with the two 
disciples who are following Jesus at a distance. 
the others ? . 

After giving an account of Peter’s denial, we would better 
tell the children something about the life of Peter after the 
ascension of Christ. This gives point and climax to the story 
of the denial, 

Returning to the court of the high-priest, we show a picture 
of the sanhedrin in session, explaining the duty of a witness, 
and about the false witnesses who wronged the Saviour of the 
world. 


Where are 


Suppose, while the trial was in session, all the people whom 
Jesus had helped, comforted, and saved, had been allowed 
there, witnessing for Christ? We spend some time in re- 
viewing what these very people would have lovingly, grate- 
fully, told, as proving that Jesus is the Son of God. 

The hands of Jesus are no longer bound, but reach out to 
hold and help his children all over the world. His Spirit is no 
longer a prisoner in his body. Christ is risen from the dead ! 

Are all false witnesses against him forever silenced and 
gone? Is it possible to be a false witness for Christ now that 
he is risen from the dead ? ' 


youre cade Hse We we to be witnesses for him now and 


always ? 
Northampton, Mass. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 


In and Out of the Lesson 
By John B. Smith 


Editer’s Note.—How shall we teach the average Sunday-school 
scholar the outline facts of Bible history, biography, and make- 
up, of which he has often proved himself to be in aes me ? It 
is as a contribution toward the solution of this problem that this 
series of weekly question exercises is offered, which began with 
the first lesson of the second quarter. h. : 

The questions are not intended to be a ‘‘ prepared "’ exercise 
except by the superintendent. To the scholars let them come, if 
possible, as a surprise. The superintendent needs to study the 
questions till he is familiar with their form and order, and sees 
the reason for both. If he changes either, he should know why. 
The questions will sometimes be long, in order to give informa- 
tion or to avoid misinterpretation. The answer will never be 
long, unless a recitation is called for. The ideal is, no ambiguity 
in the question, that there may be no confusion or delay in the 
answer. The exercises will be planned to occupy only from two 
to five minutes. The questions should be asked quite rapidly, 
and ordinarily to the whole school or class, for answers in con- 
cert. 

The plan is to ask few or no questions that some in the school 
will not be able to answer, and to ask only a few advance ques- 
tions every Sunday ; then to cause the many to repeat the infor- 
mation given them by the few, till all are possessed of it, and 
made by repeated review to hold all in permanent possession. 
Ordinarily, only a question or two will be given to the lesson of 
the day, or to the other lessons of the International course, but 
enough to unify the whole work of the school. : 

It may be added that parts of this question course might also 
be used with good effect at the teachers'-meeting, for this kind of 
drill is no less valuable to the teacher than to the pupil. 


OW many books in the New Testament ? (Twenty-seven. ) 
H How many letters in the word ‘‘ New’’? How many 
in the word ‘* Testament’’ ? Three times nine are how many ? 

2. What is an epistle? How many epistles did Peter, 
James, John, and Jude write? (Seven.) How many did Paul 
write? (Fourteen.) 

3. Paul, then, wrote twice as many letters that were put 
into the New Testament as Peter, James, John, and Jude to- 
gether wrote. They together wrote how many? 

4. How many did Paul write? Total number of Epistolary 
books ? 

5. How many Historical ? 
Prophetic? Name it? 


Name them. How many 


6. How many Gospels? Name them. What does 
** Gospel ’’ mean ? 

7. What book is just before Revelation? How many 
chapters in it ? 

8. What book is just before Jude? 
in it ? 

9g. What book is just before 3 John ? 
What three New Testament books that stand close together 
have only one chapter each ? 


How many chapters 


How many chapters ? 
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10, There is one of Paul’s Epistles that has only one 
chapter. What is its name ? 

11, Who wrote the Epistle to Philemon? How many 
chapters in it? 

12. What four Apostles wrote the General Epistles ? 
(Peter, James, John, Jude.) 

13. What was Jude’s full name? You know he sis called 
** Judas, not Iscariot.’’ How many Apostles were there ? 

14. Who wrote the Pauline Epistles? How many are 
there? Name the shortest. 

15. Which one comes first in the order of the books? 
(Romans.) How many chapters in it? (Sixteen.) 

16, Which one next? (1 Corinthians.) How many chapters ? 
(Sixteen.) Which one is next? (2 Corinthians.) 
of chapters? (Thirteen. ) 

17. Only one more of Paul’s Epistles has more than six 
chapters. Which is it? (Hebrews.) 
(Thirteen), 

18, Please name now the four longest Epistles of Paul? 
(Romans, 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, Hebrews.) Again, 

19. Which is the shortest of Paul’s Epistles? Which two 
are the longest? (Romans and 1 Corinthians.) How many 
chapters each? (Sixteen. ) 

20. What two come next, as to number of chapters ? 
(2 Corinthians and Hebrews.) How many chapters in each ? 

21. Titles of the lesson of to-day? Golden Text ? 


Number 


How many chapters ? 


Berlin, Conn, 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


| JESUS 
| PETER | CAIAPHAS 


ON 
RECORD 


a 





S. 








The words ‘‘ on record ’’ should be on the board at the be- 
ginning. peewee wungress, OTIS MW WIMNESS In court, how 
is it that people afterwards know exactly what it was he said? 
Because he is They have somebody 
there who can write as fast as you can talk, and every word 





(point to board). 


he says goes dowr. 

Peter is on record for what he said about Jesus. How 
many times did he deny that he knew Jesus? How did he 
afterwards feel about it? What reminded him? Did Jesus 
forgive him? Did that restore him to his place as a disciple ? 
Did it take this story out of his record? No; and if he had 
realized that we would be studying to-day about his hasty 
words that night, he would have stopped to think. Does the 
record hold only the words that we want it to hold ? 

Caiaphas is on record. He and the Jews that were with 
him little thought how the world would read the record of that 
night’s work. All the rest of his life is forgotten, practically ; 
he is judged by the way he treated Jesus. Suppose your life 
was to be judged by one page of the record of the way you 
have treated somebody,—your mother, for instance,—is there 
any particular page that you hope will not be chosen ? 

There was no such page in the record of Jesus. When the 
high-priest asked him about his teaching and his work, to what 
did he refer ? 

It is said that John B. Gough’s last words were, ** Young 
man, keep your record clean!’’ That is the way to have the 
courage of Jesus. The record of Jesus will avail to cover our 


Was he afraid of his record ? 


guilt, but not our record ; no repentance can wash that away. 


Keep your record clean ! 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
** 1 have heard my Saviour calling.” Psalm 3 : 1-8. 
** Jesus, and shall it ever be ?”’ 
‘* I'm not ashamed to own my Lord.” 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus."’ 


Psalm 35 : 9-16. 
: , Psalm 70 : 1-5. 
‘“* How sweetly flowed the gospel sound. 

‘* The morning dawns upon the place. 

** Hail, thou once-despised Jesus !"’ 

** Jesus, I my cross have taken.”’ 


Psalm 7 : 1-8. 
Psalm 81 : 8-15. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What was Christ’s prayer at Gethsemane ? 
What was the conduct of the disciples? How was 
Christ betrayed ? 
2. Perer’s DENIAL (vs. 15-17).—Why was Christ first 
tried before Jews? Why was he first taken to Annas? How 


did Peter follow? (Matt. 26:58.) Who was ‘*that other 


What happened as he was arrested ? 
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disciple’? ? What was probably John’s social position and 
worldly condition as compared with the other disciples ? Why 
was it unsafe for Peter to enter? Why was his denial so ter- 
rible a thing? In what ways may we deny Christ? Hlow 
did the place where Peter put himself make it easier for him 
to fall? (Psa. 1: 1.) 

3. THE TRIAL BEFORE 
purpose did Annas question Jesus? Why did Jesus refuse to 
answer his questions ? What kind of inquiry into Christianity 
Why was it wrong 


ANNAS (vs. 19-21).—With what 


will similarly fail of satisfactory answer ? 
for the high-priest thus to seek to condemn Christ without 
witnesses? How does the openness of Christ’s life furnish 
evidence for Christianity ? 

4. THE TRIAL BEFORE CAIAPHAS (vs, 22-24).—What was 
the object of the officer in dealing this blow ? What teaching 
of his does Christ illustrate by his reply? (Matt. 5 : 39.) 
What may we know about a cause that seeks to prove its 
points by abuse? Where, Caiaphas live? 
What assembly did Caiaphas convene? (Matt. 26 : 57-68 ; 
Mark 14: 53-64.) What charge was here brought against 
Christ? What evidence was produced? How did Christ 
testify with regard to himself? What was the verdict ? What 
led these Jewish leaders to commit this great sin ? Why was 
the entire-trial illegal? How was Christ treated after it? 
(Matt. 26 : 67, 68; Mark 14: 65 ; Luke 22 : 63-65.) 

5. PeTer’s REPENTANCE (vs. 25-27).—Was it easier, or 
harder, for Peter to deny Christ the second time? Why? 
When did the third denial come ? (Luke 22: 59.) Why was 
Peter’s denial this time especially eager? (Luke 22: 60.) 
What brought Peter to repentance? (Luke 22: 61, 62.) How 
at last did Peter gain assurance of Christ’s forgiveness? (John 
21: 7, 15-19.) What lesson for yourself do you find in this 
incident? Why was it necessary to convene the sanhedrin a 
second time ?. What action was then taken ? (Luke 22 : 66-71.) 


probably, did 


For the Superintendent 
To what Jewish leader was Christ taken first? 2. Be- 
fore whom was he next brought? 3. What was the decision 
of all these? 4. In the meantime, what evil thing had Peter 
been doing? 5. What sad truth do all these deeds illustrate ? 
(Golden Text.) 6. How can we also reject and deny Christ ? 


as 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 

These questions are given also in The Scholars’ Magazine, where blank 
space is allowed for the written answers. Send two-cent sts amp for speci- 
men copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

1. Before what two persons was Jesus first put on trial ? 
2. About what did they question him? 3. What do you sup- 
pose was Peter’s reason for denying Christ? 4. Of what sins 
was he guilty in doing so? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


we UT Prrer was STANDING AT THE Door witnHout.” 

—The palace of the high-priest Caiaphas, which was 
the scene of Peter’s denial, was an enlarged and splendid 
specimen of the ordinary Oriental house. It stood four-square 
on the side of the hill, the rooms built around and opening 
into a large quadrangle called ‘* the court’ (v. 15). Like 
other Oriental houses, it had also an outer court, much 
smaller than ‘the court,’’—perhaps one-eighth of its size. 
When these points are kept in view, the leading facts of the 
lesson will appear more vivid. 

The guard had marched to Oljvet with lanterns and torches, 
although it was full moon, and had borne their unresisting 
victim to the palace of the high-priest. Those who were 
officially engaged in the capture passed straightway into the 
inner court. John and Peter had entered in the wake of the 
crowd, and, as John was known at the palace, he was per- 
mitted to pass in with the rest; but Peter, a stranger, was 
stopped in the outer court with other unknown stragglers, 
John, after a little, returned, to bring in, if possible, his com- 
panion. By this time the door was in charge of a female ser- 
vant, probably sent there by the doorkeeper, who wanted to 
have a look at the prisoner, on whose entrance to the temple 
only a few days belore the air was rent with hosannas. In 
such times of keen feeling Oriental women are often ordered 
by men to occupy their posts fora little, but Oriental women 
are not now, and never have been, doorkeepers, although 
Rhoda answered at the door to Peter’s knocking (Acts 12 : 13), 
while the rest were engaged in prayer. 

At John’s request, Peter was admitted from the outer to the 
inner court, and, as he passed, the Oriental woman, always 
ready to emphasize a disqualification, asked the direct ques- 
tion which led to Peter’s first denial. He was anxious to be 
in out of the cold, and to see what was happening, and he 
gave the casual answer as he passed. 

**Now THE SERVANTS AND THE OFFICERS WERE STANDING 
THERE, HAVING MADE A Firk OF CoALs,’’—Ofiental houses 
are heated with braziers of charcoal, suited to the size of the 
rooms; and in the cold weather people crouch around the red 


embers, holding their hands close to the fire. As Jerusalem 
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stands twenty-five hundred feet above the sea level, it was 
very cold in the spring, and the fire in the palace court was, 
doubtless, on a large brazier, or iron basket braced around 
with iron hoops, such as I have often seen in use in the 
courts of great houses. Peter joined the crowd around the 
fire, and, with the red light shining on his perturbed face, he 
was challenged by the Oriental chatterers that stood around, 
and again proved faithless. Peter then passed into the outer 
court (Mark 14 : 68), being, doubtless, very ill at ease, and, 
when again challenged, he tried, in true Oriental fashion, to 
give force to falsehood by backing it up withoaths. A Syrian 
has often made a casual false statement to me; on its second 
repetition it was always more emphatic ; and, when it came up 
the third time, it always seemed to need the accompaniment 
of very strong asseverations. 


London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic: On Trial before his Own People 


Analysis 


I. BEFORE ORDINARY MEN (vs. 15-18, 25-27). 


1. The Place: 
The court of the high-priest (15). 


The house of Caiaphas the high priest (Matt. 26: 57). 
Into the high priest's house. .. . In the midst of the court (Luke 


22:54, 55). 

2. The Respondent: 

The other disciple... brought in Peter (16). 
Peter... entered in, and sat... to see the end (Matt. 26 : 58). 
Peter... was sitting, ... and warming himself (Mark 14: 54)- 
3. The Accusers: 

The maid. . They. ... One of the servants (17, 25, 26). 
One of the meide of the high pa (Mark r4 : 66). 
Another saw him, and said. . Another confidently affirmed 

(Luke 22 : 58, 59). 

4. The Arraignment: 

Art thou also one? ... Did not I see thee ? (17, 25, 26.) 
Thou also wast with Je: sus the Galilean (Matt. 26 : 69). 
Of a truth this man also was with him (Luke 22: 59). 
s- The Denial: 

Lam not....He denied.... Peter... 
I neither kaow, nor und@Fstatta-wrrere-wre 
He began... to swear, I know not this o man (Mark 14: 71). 
6. The Witnesses : 

The servants and.the officers were standing there (18). 
He denied before them all (Matt. 26 : 70). 
The maid. .. and... them that stood by (Mark 14 : 69). 
7. The Rech-enctting’ 

Straightway the cock crew (27). 
Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice (Matt. 26: 34). 
While he yet spake, the cock crew (Luke 22: 60). 


denied again (17, 25, 
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Il, BEFORE 


1. The Officials : 

Annas... sent him bound unto Caiaphas the high-priest (24). 
Annas... was father in law to Caiaphas ( John 18 : 13). 
Annas the high priest was there, and Caiaphas (Acts 4 : 6). 
2. The Interrogation : 

Asked Jesus of his disciples, and of his teaching (19). 
What is it which these witness against thee? (Matt. 26 : 62.) 
Art thou the Christ, the Son of tke Blessed? (Mark 14: 61. ) 

3- The Response: é 

/ have spoken openly; ... in secret spake I nothing (20). 
He spake the saying openly (Mark 8 : 32). 

This hath not been done in a corner (Acts 26 : 26). 
4- The Challenge: 
Ask them that have heard me (21). 
At the mouth of two witnesses, or... of three (Deut. 19 : 15). 
Not even so did their witness agree together (Mark 14 : 59). 
5. The Abuse: 
One of the officers... struck Jesus with his hand (22). 
Then did they spit in his facé and buffet him (Matt. 26 : 67). 
The officers received him with blows (Mark 14 : 65). 
6. The Expostulation : 
Why smitest thou me ? (23.) 
Wherefore smitest thou thy fellow ? (Exod. 2: 13.) 
Sittest thou, ... ¢ and commandest me to be smitten ? (Acts 23 : 3.) 
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PROMINENT OFFICIALS (vs. 19-24). 


International Home Readings 
Mon.—John 18 : 15-27. 
TUES .—Luke 22 : 54-62. 
WeED.—Luke 22 : 63-71. 

THURS.—John 8: 42-47. 


Christ before the high-priest. 
Peter's tears 

Before the council 
A challenge. 
FRI.—t1 Pet. 2: 17-25. The sinless Saviour. 
SAT.—Matt. %5: 31-35. Warning to Peter. 


SUN.—Psa. 141: 1-10. Prayer against temptation. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Quarterly Lesson Plan 


Second Quarter, 1899 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: Christ Manifesting his Glory. 

GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: This is a faithful say- 
ing, and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.—1 Tim. 1 : 15 
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Lesson Calendar 


‘ay ee John 11 : 32-45 
a John 12: 1-11 

. John 13: 1-17 

. John 14: 1-14 

> John 14: 15-27 
. John 15: 1-11 

~, ae . John 18: 1-14 
. John 18 : 15-27 
. John 18 : 28-40 


1. April 2.—The Raising of Lazarus 

2. April 9.—The Anointing in Bethany . 
3. April 16.—Jesus Teaching Humility . ‘ . 
4. April 23.—Jesus, the Way and the Truth and the L ife . 
5. April 30.—The Comforter Promised . : : 

6. May 7.—The Vine and the Branqhes . 
7. May 14.—Christ Betrayed and Arrested 
8. May 21.—Christ before the High-Priest . . 
9. May 28.—Christ before Pilate . 

ro. June 4.—Christ Crucified ; John 19: 17-30 
rz. June 11.—Christ Risen . 4 Sd ate. lee eee John 20 : 11-20 
12. June 18.—The New Life in Chris ere ta o oe oe GOL Bt Gesyg 
13. June 25.— Review. 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 





Kansas, at Hutchinson. .. .. +6. «+ ee ee May 9-18 
Mississippi, at Greenwood . ....+ +++. May 9-11 
Montana, at Anaconda. ....... +++ ++ + + May 16-18 
Tilincie, at Decater . 01s ec eer ee oo ot + May O88 
Minnesota, at Red Wing. . ........- + « May 23-25 
Washington, at Tacoma . ... . 2. ee + + © » May 23-25 
North Dakota, at Wahpeton . . 2. 6s eee ees May 25, 26 
South Dakota, at Aberdeen . June 6-8 
Colorado, at Boulder ......+ eee 
Ohio, at Marion... . i eo a . June 6-8 
New York, at Poughkeepsie . June 68 
Nebraska, at Holdrege. . .. . «+ 2 oe © s+ - «June 13-15 
Indiana, at Columbus . June 13-16 
lowa, at Oskaloosa .....-++e se . June 20-22 
Wisconsin, at Sparta. .. . se . June 27-29 
New Jersey Summer School of Primary Methods, 

at Asbury Park ... pe >a 3 eee 
Pennsylvania Primary Summer School, : at E agles 

We is Gore Ea als 0 38 ee oes Oe 


Missouri, at Kansas City . August 22-24 
Kentucky, at Louisville . 
Pennsylvania, at Reading, 
Maine, at Portland . 


Maryland, at Baltimore 


August 29-31 
. October 10-12 
. October 24-29 

October - 
British America 

. June 6-3 
October 2 4 


Manitoba, at Portage la Prairie . , 
rriice Luward fsiand, at Summerside 


New Brunswick, at St. Stephen 
Nova Scotia, at Springhill . 
Ontario, at- 


. October — 


October 1o-13 





Great Britain 
Scotland, National, 


at Stirling . . October 57 
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The Work of the Ninth International 
Sunday-School Convention, 
Atlanta, April 26-30 


By Philip E. Howard 


OOD machinery is known by the work it does, not 

by the noise it makes. And yet it could not be 
fit for any work unless each part of it, before the assem- 
bling, had been wrought out with stress of brain and 
forge. 

The plan of a convention, so far as it is visible, is the 
program. The Ninth International Sunday-school Con- 
vention followed a program on which days and nights of 
solid toil had been spent by more than one earnest man. 
North, East, South, and West, and the neighbor countries 
over the borders, were represented in the unity of plan 
and purpose. And, at the same time, choice minds, 
able to contribute of their best, were selected as bring- 
ing to one common treasury acceptable gifts for all. 

When hospitable Atlanta stood in the doofway to re- 
ceive her guests, she had prepared her household thor- 
oughly. Her hospitality was as unassuming as it was 
Forethought and untiring readiness to make 
welcome,—these marked the reception of the delegates 
on every side. 


lavish. 


On Wednesday evening an audience numbering more 
than two thousand gathered in the Grand Opera House 
for the opening meeting. 
congratulation. 


It was a time of mutual 
Governor Candler of Georgia welcomed 
the delegates in the name of the state, and ex-Governor 
Northen in the name of the local churches and Sunday- 
schools. In the absence of the Hon. S. B. Capen of Boston, 
president of the Convention, John M. Green of Atlanta, 
one of the vice-presidents, presided. The key-note of 
the evening was the pervading sentiment of brother- 
hood, —‘* International, 
racial,"’ 


interdenominational, _inter- 
as ex-Governor Northen put it. Under the 
leadership of B. C. Davis of Atlanta, a choir of about 


October 24-26 
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two hundred voices led the audience in the singing of 
many a familiar hymn, and one could seldom hear ‘‘ My 
country, ’tis of thee,’ sung with such enthusiasm. 

Strong and graceful responses to the addresses of wel- 
come were made by the Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning of Massa- 
chusetts, for the North; Principal E. 1. Rexford of 
Quebec, for Canada; for the West, S. H. Atwater of 
Colorado ; for the South, the Rev. Dr. James I. Vance 
of Tennessee ; and for the colored people, Professor N. 
W. Collier of Florida. 

It was at a later session (Thugsday afternoon) that 
the Nominating Committee presented the name of the 
Hon. Hoke Smith of Georgia as president of the Con- 
vention. The nomination was heartily and unanimously 
Mr. Smith, in accepting the office, spoke elo- 
quently and earnestly of the great work which the Sun- 
day-school is doing, and in high appreciation of the 
office to which he was called. 


carried. 


With Thursday morning the Convention began its 
business sessions. Composed, as it is, of delegates from 
state, territorial, and provincial Sunday-school associa- 
tions, the Convention is a clearing-house for questions 
that come to the fore in the development of inter- 
denominational Sunday-school work. 

Organized work among the colored people of the 
South is one of the newer efforts. This work presents 
problems which are more readily solved in committee 
than in open convention. Especially was this notice- 
able when, on Thursday morning, the convention was 
called upon to consider the appointment of committees. 
Each state delegation was asked to confer, and decide 
upon a member to represent the state association on 
the Executive and on the Nominating Committee. It 
was suggested that each colored delegation should 
choose one of their own race and delegation to repre- 
sent the colored associations on each 
mittees. 


of these com- 
This led to a general discussion as to the 
rights of the colored delegations, and the willingness of 
the state (white) association delegates to consider the 


men of another race as one with them in the representa- 
tive work of the Convenuun, — even muuge erewrowws- 
sion became very general, it is a significant fact that no 
spirit of animosity was shown on either side by any one. 
By unanimous vote the whole question was referred to 
the Executive Committee, who, as Mr. Jacobs and Vice- 
President Green wisely stated, had already given a great 
deal of consideration to the question. The report, pre- 
sented after a long Committee session of prayer and 
unanimously 


deliberation, was unanimous, and was 


adopted by. the convention. It was as follows : 


1. Inasmuch as, under the auspices of this Committee, work 
has been begun among the colored people of several states, re- 
sulting in organizations of their own, we advise that, upon némi- 
nation of the colored delegates to the convention, there be elected 
a fifth vice-president, and a member-at-large of the Executive 
Committee and of the Nominating Commitiee. 

2. It is the sense of the Executive Committee that the composi- 
tion of the state, provincial, or territorial, delegation in the Inter- 
national Convention is to be determined by each state, province, 
or territory, and is not a matter of proper action on the part of 


this Committee. Carried unanimously. 


The Rev. L. B. Maxwell, field-worker among his own 
people in the negro Sunday-schools of the South, pre- 
sented a report to the convention. While this report 
showed the pregress of the work, the tireless journeyings 
back and forth, the numerous associations organized in 
the southern states among the negroes, all unconsciously 
to the field-worker himself it revealed his own fine 
spirit, keen wit, and sober judgment. He made a dis- 
tinctly favorable impression. 

Other problems of wider significance were considered 
in the reports of the Lesson Committee and of the Execu- 
tive Committee. The Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning, secre- 
tary of the International Lesson Committee, presented a 
report which will be printed in full in the next issue of 
The Sunday School Times. 
lesson courses have been suggested to the Committee by 


A multiplicity of plans and 


primary workers, leading educators, and biblical schol- 
ars, and these highly important considerations in the 
doing of their work are discussed in the report. 

The Executive Committee's report was an extended 
review of the history of the convention and of the Com- 
mittee, together with recommendations to the Conven- 
tion as to future work. In accordance with these rec- 
ommendations, it was decided by the Convention to 
continue the effort to complete the Mrs. William Rey- 
nolds fund ; to allow the Executive Committee to em- 
ploy, at its discretion, a general secretary ; to appropriate 
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five hundred dollars per-year from the treasury for the 
Primary Department of the Convention, and to avoid 
doing missionary work such as is now carried forward by 
‘established religious agencies now in the field.”’ 

In view of this action with regard to missionary work, 
and in view of a general discussion in the Convention as 
to the exact relation of Mr. T. C. Ikehara, field-worker in 
Japan, to the Convention, the Executive Committee re- 
ported a recommendation which was heartily adopted by 
the Convention ; namely, that Mr. Ikehara should be 
employed by the Convention to do a work similar to that 
done by the employed field-workers in America. Mr. 
B. F. Jacobs, who for so many years has been at the 
head of the Executive Committee, was elected honor- 
ary chairman, and John Wanamaker chairman. Mr. 
Wanamaker has not announced whether he will under- 
take the work, desiring first a conference with the old 
leaders. 

In the report of the Finance Committee, Dr. George 
W. Bailey, chairman, it was shown that the treasurer, 
Mr. W. K. Crosby, has received during the last three 
years nearly forty thousand dollars, and that at the time 
of the report, with all debts paid, a goodly balance was 
in the treasury. This means an ‘untold amount of syste- 
matic effort, and an exceptionally careful financial man- 
agement. During the Convention, nearly thirty thousand 
dollars was pledged for the coming period of three years. 

Aside from the meetings of the convention general, 
meetings of the Field-Workers’ Association, of the Pri- 
mary Department, and of the Home Department leaders, 
were held before or after the general sessions. 

The time on Wednesday morning and afternoon was 
set apart for the triennial business meeting of the body 
hitherto known as the International Sunday-school Field 
Workers’ The Association took up the 
subject of uniform statistics of Sunday-school work, 
presented in a paper by the Rev. FE. Morris Fergusson, 
to whom the writer is indebted for this report of the 
Field-Workers’ conferences. The uniform questions sug- 
gested by Mr. Fergusson were adonte4-+ 


sexes eee eree OWCTITIA ° 

The most important question raised at this meeting, 
however, was that of the scope of the Association and its 
A joint com- 


Association. 


relation to the International Convention. 
mittee, consisting of Seth P. Leet, W. A.’ Eadaly, and 
the Rev. Alexander Henry, of the Executive Committee, 
and Alfred Day, W. J. Semelroth, and the Rev. E. M. 
Fergusson, of the field-workers, succeeded in arranging 
satisfactory to all. By this plan the name is 
changed to ‘‘ The Field-Workers’ Department of the 
The object 


a plan 
International Sunday-school Convention.”’ 
of the department is more clearly defined as being the 
education of the workers rather than the prosecution of 
the work. The Executive Committee gave the depart- 
ment its hearty sanction in the pushing of this important 
branch of the Convention's work. 

The officers for the next three years are : 
Alfred Day, Ontario ; vice-president, Charles D. Meigs, 
Indiana ; secretary and treasurer, Rev. E. M. Fergusson, 
New Jersey ; executive committee, these officers, with 
W. C. Pearce, Illinois ; Dr. Charles Roads, Pennsylvania ; 
W. J. Semelroth, Missouri; and Marion Lawrance, 
Ohio. Atan adjourned session, it was determined to hold 
the next conference Ohio, in December, 
1899, or January, 1900; and a minute of appreciation 


President, 


in Toledo, 


was recorded concerning the faithful service, for six years, 
of the retiring secretary, Mrs. Fergusson, formerly Miss 
Huber of Kentucky. 

Primary workers are now organized as the Primary 
Department of the International Convention, and a 
salaried general secretary will be employed, and an 
office provided. Mrs. Crafts retired from the 
presidency, and was chosen honorary president ; Mrs. 
W. J. Semelroth was elected president ; Miss Bertha F. 
Vella, vice-president ; and Mr. Israel P. Black, secre- 


active 


tary. The department is now in a position to push with 
fresh vigor the work of organizing primary unions, and 
to disseminate 


About thirty state associations have appointed state pri- 


primary literature more extensively. 
mary superintendents within the last six years. An 
afternoon session was devoted to the work of the primary 
department. No session of the Convention was more 
thoroughly enjoyed than this. Touching illustrations, 
wise methods, intimate glimpses imto the workings of 
tried plans in many schools, were heightened in interest 
by the personal magnetism which belongs to primary 


teachers of ability An enthusiastic vote of thanks was 
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the ready tribute of the Convention to those who had 
made the afternoon memorable. Addresses were made 
by Mrs. W. F. Crafts, Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, Miss 
Annie S. Miss Bertha F. Vella. 
from unions in the North, South, Canada, and the 
West, were made by Mrs. C. H. Woodworth of New 
York ; Miss Minnie Allen of Alabama; Mr. G. H. Archi- 
bald of Quebec ; and Mrs. W. J. Semelroth of Missouri. 

That ‘‘ growing baby "’ 


Harlow, and Revorts 


of the Sunday-school work, 
the Home Department, found advocates and historians 
in Dr, W. A. Duncan and Mr. Charles D. Meigs. Dr. 
Duncan told of the early beginnings of the work under 
his guidance, and of its marvelous growth under the 
study and cultivation of many thinkers and workers, 
There are more than one hundred and seventy thousand 
members of the Home Department to-day in the United 
States and Canadian provinces. Dr. Duncan cited, as 
an illustration of interest in the work, the organizing of a 
Home Department of five hundred members, as the re-« 
sult of a single sermon by a pastor to his congregation, 
The work is growing so fast that correct statistics are 
not available. Mr. Meigs's report of the work started 
irresistibly the laughter that leaps out when humor glows, 
Under a guise of fun he gave much serious history, and 
pointed to a wonderful intensifying of interest in the work, 
with prophetic hope of the future. 

Organized Sunday-school work in cities presents probs 
lems which are just now receiving intelligent and earnest 
attention. Philadelphia has taken the lead in this, 
The Rev. Dr. Charles Roads and the Rey. Alexander 
Henry, of Philadelphia, explained the plan of work used 
in that city. Beginning with the cultivating of a spirit 
of unity among denominations and individual churches, 
the work continued through a series of conference meet 
ings in the twenty or more Sunday-school districts into 
which the city had been divided, culminating in a final 
convention, and in a Decision Day in as many Sunday- 
schools as were inclined to give their scholars a stated 
opportunity tannery Work Was revealed in the excellent 
report of Mr. Hugh Cork, district field-worker, on house- 
to-house visitation. He explained the need of united 
effort in this work, the methods of securing it, and the 
desirability of arranging to cover a whole city in one 
day. Mr. Cork told of the conspicuous success of the 
plan in Pittsburg and Allegheny, Pennsylvania, where 
hundreds of workers, under his direction, accomplished 
the work in that time. The possibilities of city work are 
worthy of the most devout and careful consideration. 

The speeches and memorable scenes, music, and 
diversions of the ,Convention, will be reviewed in the 
next week's issue. 


x % % 


Idaho has a fully organized State Sun- 


Idaho Putly day-school Association, and it is no 


Organized as to 


Sunday-schools wonder that the pride of the workers 


there a statement 
that this is not so is published to the world, as was mis- 
takenly done in The Sunday School Times for April 1. 
The statement has called forth the following letter on the 
subject from H. A. Lee, Permanent Secretary of the 
The 
letter is written on this association's printed letter-head, 


is touched when 


Washington County Sunday-school Association. 


which gives the names of fourteen local districts of the 
county organized, and a full list of the officers for 
1898-99. 

WEISER, IDAHO, April 21, 1899. 
EDITOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 

I am surprised to see such inaccuracy of statements as 
appears in your issue of April 1, page 7, where you class this state 
with Alaska, 
It is true that in 18906 we were not organized, but your state- 


Indian Territory, &c., as not being organized. 


ment is that we were ‘‘and remain" without organization. 
Such is not the fact. This state was organized in 1897, and that 
year, and last year we held two good conventions of three days 
each. Moreover, we have at least seven of the twenty-two counties 
of the state organized. ‘The same number of your paper gives 
Walter S. Bruce as the secretary. While this is a mistake, if you 
had addressed a letter to Mr. Bruce before writing the article, he 
would have told you the facts in the case. ‘The present secretary 
is S. C. Stevenson, Esq., of Boise. ‘This letter-head gives you 
some idea of the method and scope of our county organizations. 
We are forging ahead, and hope that you will give our enterprise 
due recognition. 
Yours faternally, 
H. A. LEE. 

The Sunday School Times is certainly glad to give 
this ‘‘ enterprise due recognition,’’ as it is always glad 
of information leading to the correction of errors. 
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Of course, he does | original, and, of course, easy to find fault | 


twentieth ; : 
Books and Uviters 'not defend the apostolic origin of this with because of its not being something 


4 | ‘«symbol,"’ but finds in it an expression | different. 


| of early Christian belief, which, when ex- 
| pended in the light of modern thought, | 
| coincides with the beliefs toward which, | 
at least, the present movements of Chris- | 
tian thought are tending. In his inter- | 
pretation of the significance of the various | 
articles, Dr. Stimson is clear and positive, | 
naturally, however, giving due weight to | 
his own theological convictions. The gene- | 
in these | 


| sentences: ‘‘The aim and value of the | 
| Creed therefore lie in this, —its express- | 
|ing for us all our personal surrender to | 
| Jesus Christ as our Lord. It is not inspired | 


as a dogma ; it is not set forth as a final | 


The Spurgeon Auto- 
biography * 

ECAUSE of its authorship and ma- | 

terials from ‘‘ diary, letters, and rec- | 

ords,"’ The Autobiogiphy of Charles H. | 


Spurgeon is as superior to all previous | 


memoirs as ‘‘ the emperor of the pulpit’’ | 
was to average preachers. The first vol- 
ume Mr. Spurgeon's ancestry to 
his great- grandfather's grandfather (a 


who suffered persecu- 


| ral position is fairly indicated 
traces | 
godly ‘* Quaker,”’ 
tion for fidelity to his convictions), and 
childhood in 


his grand- 


his | 


recounts his 


father's old manse at Stambourne, 
boyhood at Colchester, his school life at 
Maidstone, Newmarket, and Cambridge. 


It tells of his conversion, early Christian | 


| form, or made a test ipsissimis verbis ; it 


sault ; but it represents the substance of 
: ai sus as the Church has held 
labors, his pastorate at Waterbeach with | the faith of Jesus as the C 


| it from the beginning’ (p. 287). A large 


such wonderful results, and his removal | 


to London, where began his unique world- gel é 
: Sent | matter is given in an appendix. 

wide ministry. 

volume will 


Readers of this discover “ 


the foundations of Spurgeon's stability as Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations. By 
a Christian and preacher, and will never | the Rev. A. H. Savce, Professor of Assyri- 
: ity of his faith, tl ology at Oxford, author of ‘‘ The Early His- 
men ss a, = tory of the Hebrews," etc. 12mo, pp. 387. 
New York: E. R. Herrick & Co. §t. 
Great and increasing is the number of 


question the 
devotion of his life, the nobility of his 
manhood, and will never think of him as 
superficial in religious experience or edu- books, of varied character and quality, 
cation. ‘To young men this book is of | that draw their materials from archeo- 
much value as showing what a young man logical exploration. Those of the present 
can accomplish for his own intellectual | volume come partly from exploration and 
attainments, and for the welfare of others | partly from the Bible. First we find a 
of God. The false view | brief résumé of Israelitish history, from 


ow | 


the vlory 


| is not offered for merely intellectual as- | Its vividness arises partly from its almost | 


\ 


| amount of valuable illustrative selected | 








































































not a college graduate, 

quently not a well-educated man, will be 

dispelled by a study of his life. 
The second volume reveals the inner 


and domestic life of the great preacher 


as no other biographer could have done | 


it. With rare skill and prudence, Mrs. 


Spurgeon writes of their courtship, mar- 


riage, and swect home surroundings ; and 
in her difficult task in giving to the world 
this memoir of her distinguished husband, 


she could well have followed his perinis- 


sion, ‘‘ You may write my life across the 
sky. I have nothing to conceal."’ 


His early ministry and astonishing popu- 
larity in London, the severe criticism and 
opposition he endured, are fully recounted 
in this volume. Of thrilling interest is 
the record of services in 


his wonderful 


Exeter Hall, Surrey Gardens, and Crystal 
Palace, and also of his heroic achieve- 
ment in building the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle, which became the world's 


most prominent non-conformist place of 
worship. 


soon 


i Be 


The Aposties’ Creed in the Light of Modern 


Discussion. By Henry A. Stimson, D.D. 
I2mo, pp. xiv, 362. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $1.50. 


Accepting the necessity for a definite 
statement of Christian belief, not as what 
must be believed, but as what is believed, 
Dr. Stimson, formerly pastor of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City, sets forth 
‘this remarkable phenomenon, —the old- 
that has 
any completeness is rapidly and widely 


est extant Christian confession 


finding a new acceptance"’ (Preface, p. 
in detail 


the successive affirmations of the Apostles’ 


vii), Acccrdingly he discusses 


Creed, so called, endeavoring to show that 
these are coming into such wide fecogni- 
tion as to warrant the hope that the faith 
of the first century is to be the faith of the 


* The Autobiography of 
Compiled trom his Diary, Letters, and Records, by 
his Wife and his Private Sex retary. Vol. 1, 1834-1854 ; 
Vol. 11, 1854-1860. Large 8vo, pp. vi, 373; viii, 370. 
Chicago and New York : Fleming H. Revell Company. 
fe.50 per vol 


Charles H. Spurgeon 


he Was” cortse> 


| Qbraham to Zedekiah, furnishing the point 


| other nations that 


} treatment. Then 


the peoples whom Israel found in Canaan : 


then of the Ammonites, Moabites, Midian- | 
ites, Arabians, to the southeast ; then of | 
the Hittite and Aramean peoples to the | 
northeast, and then of Egypt and of Baby- 


lonia and Assyria. 


a very wide knowledge of the subjects 


treated, and the ability to present his 
knowledge interestingly. It is a good 


treatise for the reading of one who wishes 
rapidly to pick up a general knowledge 
of the subject. Its principal value con- 
sists in the new grouping in which it pre- 
sents many of the facts, though it contains 
little that Professor Sayce has not already 
said in the books he has published. The 
appendices contain the views of Professor 
Sayce on the Egyptian, the Babylonian, 
the Assyrian, and the Hebrew chronolo- 
gies, to which are added a list of trans- 
| lated documents from the monuments. 


b 


A‘History of English Critical Terms. By J. W. 
Bray, A.M., Professor of English in John B. 
Stetson University. s6mo, pp. vii, 345. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $1. 


It is not to be wondered at that it cost 
Professor J. W. Bray more than three 
years of labor to compile this history. 


| The book is not large, but it covers a very 
wide field,—some fourtecn hundred criti- 
cal terms classified into twenty - three 
groups, and drawn from the usage of one 
| hundred and fifty literary critics. Neces- 
sarily such a book needs to define what is 
meant by a critical term, to discuss gen- 
eral historical movements and tendencies 
in critical terms, and to explain its own 
method of dealing with separate terms. 
The terms are arranged alphabetically in 
the body of the work, while in the appen- 
dix they are grouped under general heads. 
The whole book 


more painstaking 
| 

on 
' 


represents a great deal 
labor than is apparent 


its surface. It is indépendent and 


are to enter ints he +— 


the author speaks of | 


The work is hurriedly 
written, but is the work of a man who has 


But, whatever degree of utility | 
it may have for the professional critic, it 
certainly makes for nicer discrimination, 
for fuller variety in expression, and for a 
better stability of rhetorical and esthetic 
standards. 


“ 


Talitha Cumi. By Vance Thompson.  Pri- | 
vately printed for The Triptych, 991 Amster- | 
dam Avenue, New York. 50 cents. } 


The Triptych is a trio of lovers of good | 
literature and good printing, which from | 
time to time, in a modest way, proposes 
to put forth some choice bits fitly clothed. 
The second of these little publications is 
named Talitha Cumi, and is a retelling of 
a Belgian legend, by Vance Thompson, 
of the restoration of Jairus’s daughter. | 


absurd incongruities, some of which may | 
even strike the reader at times as border- 
ing on the irreverent. Yet, after all, it isa 

question whether its mixture of Oriental | 
| and Occidental points of view is any more | 


| severe or incongruous than the mental 
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Noel, Spurgeon, the Queen especially. 
He writes well of all, and he renders a 
service in recalling to our age such a 
stanch and intelligent friend of our coun- 
try as Baptist Noel showed himself when 
we needed friends even in England. 


% 


The Teaching of Jesus. Extracted from the 
Four Gospels, and arranged by Jean Du 
Buy, Ph.D., J.U.D. 18mo, pp. viii, 8o. 
Boston : James H. West. 50 cents. 


The ‘words of our Lord are here ar- 
ranged, as the compiler says, ‘‘ to clearly 
present the ethical and mystical teaching 
of Jesus, without making any reference to 
theological doctrines.’ The Revised Ver- 
sion is used, the topics chosen being seven 
in number, beginning with ‘Jesus, the 
Spiritual Teacher,"’ and closing with ‘* The 
Kingdom of God.’’ The plan is well exe- 
cuted, but the compiler, by attempting to 
make no ‘reference to theological doc- 
trines,’’ has ignored the methods of bib- 
lical theology. If ‘‘ the.teaching of Jesus’ 
does not involve such reference, it is a fair 
inference that such doctrines have no place 
in Christian theology. 


| 


pictures of the average Bible reader. The | (For ‘* Books Received"’ and “‘ Literary Notes "’ 


| absurd anachronisms and local inconsis- 
| tencies are here put down with an inno- 
'cent effrontery and an abandon which 
| fairly disarms criticism. The little book- 
|let is beautifully printed on deckle-edge 
| paper. The edition consists of ninety- 
nine copies only, a limited number being 


| offered for sale. 
| 


% 


| The Hiawatha Primer. By Florence Hol- 
brook. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 139, viii. 


Instead of Watling “ie” chnia- 6 -reaa 
| through the use of dry disconnected sen- 
| tences, Florence Holbrook begins at once 
with the story of Hiawatha. First come 
very plain, simple statements about 
| Hiawatha, Nokomis, and the wigwam. 
| As the book progresses, the original state- 
| ments develop into simple bits of narra- 
tive, grouped usually about a concrete 
thing, such as a candle, a bear, fir cones, 
etc. 


prose, and at the end it is retold in Long- | 


fellow’'s own lines. As a_ progressive 
|method it is handled with remarkable 
| ability, the movement being kept down to 
_ the pace of the child's conceptive power. 
The continuity of the story gives it a pic- 
turesque interest which the ordinary primer 
made up of disconnected sentences can- 
not have. The‘ book is made up with 
attractiveness, the illustrations 
| being in line and color. The latter sort 
| are good specimens of the effective color 
| half-tone process that is. growing in popu- 
larity. 


unusual 


b 


| Glimpses of England, Social, Political, Liter- 
ary. By Moses Coit Tyler. With portrait. 
8vo, pp. 318. New York: G. P. Putnam's 

Sons. $1.25. 

| 


From 1863 to 1866 Professor Tyler was 
a resident in England, and sent a num- 
ber of letters on English events and situa- 
tions to American weeklies. 


| 
| 


much above the average of such commu- 


calls it), but the overflow of the writer's 


personal interest in what he saw. The} 
House of Commons and its leaders— | 
Gladstone, D'Israeli, Mill, Brougham, 


Russell, and Bright—naturally forms the 


| center of the book that has been made | 


up of these letters. That House then 
held a place in the attention of England 
and of the world which it lost with the 
passing of Gladstone. But Tyler has an 
eye for other men and things, —Baptist 


In each section the story is told in | 


They were | 


nications, being, not the result of a weekly | 
‘milking o’ the wits'’ (as Hosea Biglow 


see pages 286 and 287.) 
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Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
cantracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such pusitions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
| all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
| the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
| to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 

subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
| scription, see fourteenth page. 

















| ‘A Thrilling Night’s Ride” is the title of 
a very interesting illustrated story, which will 
be mailed free upon receipt of two cents 
| postage, by H. W. Beyers, 601 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chestnut 
| Three Dollars saved on tickets to all points 
South, va Seaboard Air Line. 


AMERICAN FIRE — 
Insurance Company. 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia. 


} 





| CASH CAPITAL................... ns ae $500,000.00 
ee | paaarenss and all 
} other claims,............... Sie FF a 1,705, -2 
Surplus over all Liabilities,............. gos.y5s.48 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1899. 


$2,710,727.67. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Ass#. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Gend. agit. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, os. E. Gillingham, 
Israel Morris, sharles S. Wheien, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, Edward F. Beale, 
| Alexander Biddle, ie 5S. Gerhard, 
| Edward Lowber Welsh. 
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in ordering goods, or in making inguiry 

| concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well-as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
fisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Now Ready! 
Twenty New Copyright Editions 


Genuine ‘‘Oxford”’ 


; Teachers’ Bibles “God Rest Ye, M erry Gentlemen” 


and Authorized American Editions 
With New Helps, 


Maps, and 124 A Story by STEPHEN CRANE 
Full-page Plates. 

ae sateen | {n which the Managing Editor of the New York 
=A The Best Binding Echpse starts off his war correspondent, “ Little 
2 The Helps Nell,” with the cablegram: 


The Christian Advocate, Nashville, says: 
‘The helps are real helps. Unlike those in 


x “Take T, Go Find F 
| many of eco. ile they te ht mpl “hake Lug. Go Fin eroera’s Fleet” 










































yo he r —— peer ablest work of the fore- ; 

The Wustrations ar ie ae pitied, Taietinn or soci 

2 REE, the higl iadecing bh mation of _perading 

monly called spaiee Bibles.” c ign seas,’ wondering how, if he finds the 
| | m a the value of this book cruisers, he going : “4 lose — goes 
! hele at the Ongrd Bible av ealy has ies at Santiago, Pig gee tog ao 

car ts Goce er ee invades Cub papesten shag 

bon he 9 age tea | vades Cuba,” are told in this week’s number of 

For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 

Oxford University Press 37°75" 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CO ONO ae COO OD 


BARTON'S *¥ 


t When Boston 
¢ Braved the King 


} 

By W. E. Barton, D.D. : 
° > D. ? 

: 


THE SATURDAY 








EVENING POST 


Founded A°D} 672 8 by Benj-Franklin 


(OF PHILADELPHI4 





314 pp. Cloth, $1.50 


, The ready pen of Dr. Barton finds a fit sub- 
a in — colonial history, and right well 
as he described one of the most famous of Bos- 
ton’s historical events. 
He has made a character study of the men, a 
picturesque view of their surroundings, and 
pays a fitting tribute to courage and high 


patriotism, 
Seend fer Oe wnt~- 








W. A. Wilde & Co. Dated May 6 


-_.: Sastee Chicago 


, wenn ese THE NAVY AS A CAREER 


The Helps 
in Nelson's 














By Robley D. Evans, Captain U. S. Navy—otherwise known 


new series of Teachers’ Bibles ° as ‘“ Fighting Bob” Evans. A full-page article for young men, 
are just what the Sunday- 
school teacher wants. ul 


Boren’ errata cea American Kings and Their Kingdoms 
fea cise caehes FREDERICK WEYERHAEUSER 


new Combined Concordance and Beautiful 





. Bible Atlas. “The Pine King” By H. B. CURRY 
The Sunday School Times says: ** The work is 
llent. 
eat styles and prices. | For example, long primer type, The wealthiest and the greatest of the world’s Lumbermen. 
Pronounci ition, bound in leather, overlappin 
SSvers, postpaid: only $2.50. Ask your bookseller, of His story is an incentive to young men, See this week’s Post. 


covers, postpatc 
send to Thomas fNetsen & Sons, publishers, 37 “ast | 
18th Street, New Yor 


~ ‘Two Children’s Day services—Shields of To be had of All Newsmen at 5 Cents the Copy 


Salvation, The Heavenly Journey. 
Music by Entwisle, Geibel, and others. Bright THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
and good. 5 cents each. In our new Sun- 
day-school music book by Sweney and Ent- 
wisle are a number of good pieces for Chil- 
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THE MOST user AND POPUL 


ve “BRIGHT MELODIES | CHILDREN'S ‘DAY SER VICES Childr en’s Da ai oo N:0Uk EVER PUBLISHED. 











i i f 
{ A h-making collection. 25 cents for| Fragrance and Beauty. Hall. mn a ae 
n_ epoch-making me The Lily of the Valley. Geibel and Lehman. Sunshine and Song contains a stirring flag song 
sarple copy. JOHN J. HOOD, Phila.: 1024 Among the ) Comers. Stone and Bec > a motion song, an emblematic recitation, ete. Enclose 
S | an i: ‘ 10 cents for samples of our three latest services. 
Arch St.; Chicago : 38 Randolph $ t. | Story of the rowers. Clifton. Columbia, . patriotic juventie cantata, very brill Nos. 1 to 6 Com plete. 
ae patures i: Slestetens iant, price 90 cts, The May lesue of The Church Choir HYMNS WITH MUSIC. 
d 1899—CHILDREN’ Ss DAY—1809 ( Sing His Praises. Jones a} Shepard. oqetaine py ay A —y pes comet Per copes mall Type, 75¢c.; Large Type, $1.00. 
s 4. Following in His Footsteps, | - | Day ¢ of Song and Giniaess. one. E- ROSCHE @ Co. - ‘ Words only, from $10 to $25 per hundred. 
Y fo: 1 J t ove’s Banner. liler Chi , 38 Ran t. ew Yor Villiams « 
\\\ 4, ben atite ovis orn “and others, apecial features | ip the Sumshiag. Pitt. == —— THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
for Primary Department by Mrs. Annie H. Woodcock, The Master's Garden. Winslow 





‘ : Cincionatl, New York, ¢ — New York and (hienge. 
} ’ the well- 7 Chautauqua remasy Srestes. Price, Clad Festal Peay. ape. We have just published the brightest, 
, t Iso, - Lorenz. 
hata *'6N TO VICTORY, = | In Sunny June. i Lorenz. happiest, and most joyful WE SELL MORE SONG BOOKS 
the success pf 1898, same price | soe age) — peameadaan CHILDREN’S DAY -ollecti 
Send 5 cents forc omplete samples of both services and First Children’s — hen ene. t to Sunday Schools, because our collection 
t 


‘pecimen p ages of our new 224 page Sacred Song Book— Children’s Day Treasury, No. 9. 10 cents. 


a ’S LOVE”’ 
Sor Seat t t composers Concert Exercise made. The Master's Ger- *“SONGS OF THE SAVIOR s 
Mac fila & Company, = 249 Dock Street, ‘Philadelphia. WARD & DRUMMOND, 164 Sth Ave... N. ¥. City. | | dom” is its title, and it only coms Scie | inprres is hest— it contains 260 choice songs, 





Ft arte $4.00 per 100. Send 10 cents for sam, Rie copies Send 2% cts., for Sample copy, Abridged Edition, 


{ 
} 
| of three different Children's Day Exercises. sanan i ate Manila cover 10 cts. 96 De 
CHILDREN’S DAY sERvices | Children’s Day Services W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago. | an erie ote dane. 


order al once 








By Aronzo Stone and Cas. A. BecnTer | Three new sparkling, melodious, catchy services in | —* te tt te in NORTH WESTERN MUSIC CO.318 Dearborn St. Chicago 
Among the Flowers, $4.00 per 100. j.1 qecols Hall's most beautiful st De 
| 


Awabenlan of the Flowers, $4.00 per 100. Fragrance and Beauty, by 5 L ‘incoln Hall. j ~ ORDER YOUR 
n Churches, Choirs, 

Songs are bright, catchy, original. If you want Sunbeams and Blossoms, by J. L. Hall and ° e § for 
r welty, as well as melody, tend 10 cents for samples. Lizzie De Armond. Child ren "s Day Services FILLMORES MUSI 8. S. and every good 











Story of the Flowers, by Maurice Clifton. 


purpose. Books, Sheet Music, Octavos, Canta- 
















j 
“ How I suppl school, o t th the | _ Single “copies, 4c. each; $4.00 per 100, postpaid. | from us. All former efforts "a in the produc- | tas, Concert Exercises, Instruments. New issues 
new 92 page song-beok, Saving Grace, ataproht?""~ | Send toc, in stainps for samples of the three, or rsc.in | ton of MERRY VOICES at all times. Prompt service. Catalogue free 
a Send ro cents for sample copy. If it pleases you, the | Stamps for the above three and two other popular HILDREN’S "PRAISE FILLBORE BROS., Cincinnati, 0., or 4 Bible Hore. 5. ¥. 
publishers will tell you “‘ how. | Perr aa, k Co., Publishe rs » 1080 Are h St.. Phils. Attractive. Serine 28 — | to learn shore to for- | _ ea 
ovens < Spence, ae Aree S., Phile., Pa. ot nee mea = ~ i ee ee ee Sa ee gam Anniversary Hymns and music of Brooklyn Sun- 
= —— - | A 148 Fifth Ave., New York. day-school Union, 60,000 just issued, majority already 
CHILDREWS DAY A DAY OF SONG AND — — ee . . | 106 Washington St., Chicago. in Lye ds rf sc "ore ; also ~" ~ _ of Cormes years, pe 
- * justly popular oo per roo. cents for me je 
] New and attractive music, for whole school. CHILDREN'S DAY N Y. a eo -— ae —— m5 av Ventres, 507 Faiton St. "» Brooklyn, N N 
- i a, Shall Gather the Lambs, ne new primary service Cantata, Patriotic Service. Annual Program, CHILDREN S DAY MUSIC 
p<. eee. 5 ae. pene ae — | Samlesforrocents Recitation Book. e Toree benmeifeel services by Agen Geibel. 4k Ayeat NEW SERVICE FOR JE WELS 
s ¢ - ehnman, and others, en ee y ol e© Vatie an , 
ior Children's’ Deo. = yy Pe - athons ] Children’ s Day Souvenir for 1899 will please | of Renown. and Rose of Sharon. ——— of three for | CHILDREN’S DAY 


og = everybody. 2 cents each. New illustrated price-list free. 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston. Mass. | E. C. Romine, 728 Huntingdon St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


§ cents, or &:.co per hundred, prepaid Geibel & | Sample, 5 cents. Three different services 10 cents 
Lehman, Sixth and ‘Thompson streets, Philadelphia. ‘CHAS. H. GABRIEL, 57 Washington St., Chicago. 
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Books Received 
| April 24 to May t 


D. Appteton & Co., New York 
| David Harum. By Edward Noyes Westcott. 
$1.50. 
J. C. Culbertson, M. D., Cincinnati, O. 
Luke : ‘The Beloved Physician. By J. C. Cul- 
bertson, M. D. 25 cents. 





Doubleday & McClure Company, New York 








| The Black Douglas. By S. R. Crockett. $1.50. 
1 Go i jlishe ekly | 
oe oan eee peace bet or spabee med Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
at the following rates, for e e : | : | 3 eX 
| : “gs | ood ames Russell Lowell and his Friends. y 
scribers. These rates include postage ’ tie r Cloaks | Jame ussell ve | e 
Ot ee as Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy G ’ ’ Ey Ah rtgh so SO Se eR 
75 cts. :ddresses will hereafter be sent at C t House Furnishing G . ete. | The Complete Poetics es of | 
> idd after ty . | The 
a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The ostumes, | “The Ladder of Fortune. By Frances Courtenay 
former rate was $1,00. ) € Ladder of F 
ian Ones will be fent to separate 3 hrough Nature to God. By John Fiske. Sr. 
s f -00 Ran Se Se ee ee ‘ | Under the Beech-Tree. 3y Arlo Bates. $1.50. 
et” waco uniee ott \ | | Hermione and Other Poems. By Edward Row- 
Five or more copies in a package | r | eee | | , 
60 cts. to one address will be sent at the | el ¥ ‘ ) 2 z “ x «Le esas acl 
ta <yontings oe nit | $1.25. 
$1.50 © om on ye | } The Antigone of Sophocles. Translated with 
51 ped gpg en ints. | ted e | Introduction and Notes by George Herbert 
One copy, one year, to minis-| uur us ra z | rn ae 
“TS, issionaries, and theological | 
fet “¥g BEES Paes : | The Macmillan Company, New York 
Free i Om te aotea for overy | ‘ | An Introduction to the “Study of Literature. 
spe nee Tab at citer the 75 0m as 10n a a ogue Edited by Edwin Herbert Lewis, Ph.D. $1 net. 
or 60 cont ie: ee “tay “ a a 52 pod } Jesus Delaney. By Joseph Gordon Donnelly. 
a ate. — a 
a n Rose of Dutcher's Coolly. By Hamlin Garland. i 
| $1.50. 
: 83 R A ES I S Al ‘ New York 
Questions Answered about a aa a a 
espe ep gst: IT ILLUST T AND TEL YOU L ABOUT A Dictionary of the Targumim, rag Sess 
a3 such & tional subs | < Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic 
| OEMs Malitional cubsenye | (°\ THE TREMENDOUS VARIETY OF GOODS WE sbi and. Yerushalimi Vand the "Midrash 
Additions to a club—such —_ rm 1 rif | RING rr TO YOU poet ee = ; 
ous to ire a he same time with the club as origi- ah 
hally vedio, ow the fcen to be the agp dp ange rim SELL. A POSTAL CARD WILL B * “on 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition ae MR 78 1 
is made | st a ge ear 
. ers for a club of We or more A. tieeery Sieeas phn mandy . 
A Club at The papers f At be ordered sent ) ) [ee ey St ee 
Two Rates eartly to individual addresses at 75 Ch H. O’NEILL & co. ’ ; 
cents each, and partly . a package to one address, at 1 ¥ . pT EEL NOE ATS 
60 cents each, when so desires i 7] e St t ew or > M . Year Book Compiled by 
parson in paclage aie || Oth to 21st Street, Andrew Murray Year Book. 
How Papers Paper Sau jot ‘bear, the mpnies of Sixth Avenue, 2 drew Murray Yi 
are the subscribers in the club. he } i 
Addressed package is addressed to one person oo he — | haiti ae | } 
Subscribers to whew the paper is mailed, separately, = Ss = [i gisatr -s gi sis = --= = 2-=5_=- ms . = Cambridge porte, Colleges By A. Hanlin 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 conte a seers aon have | - ——__—_———— = — : — | eee A | 
i red & rf ; without charge. | | 
~ oon = Rag a spend ribs sone ee the old go cent | 4 ! 
. wr curr subscription can oo 4p —. | 4 HI l rt 00 it a , ‘ 
run. en MS STA nrowenwate 4 or 25 gents ; - 
to change is 15 cents.to the end of ‘the year”s subtCrIp a 
tion, ' “Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have ~ 5 


the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of | 
the ydar’s subscription. 


Large packages at the 60 cent rate.|| Poem: 
Dividing may be divided into emailer packages i 


» : f he Si ttles. 
a Package ot five or more copies each, if desired | The Silént Battles 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond Editorial: 
the time paid for, unless by special request. | Notes.—No Time for Waiting. 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable | Those who Give. Effect of Reputation on 
all the teacher Sof a school toexamine it, will be sent | Ct t N a ie Recular Se 
Sree, upon application | - haracter. Now an ere. eguilar Ser- 
vices of the Church , ; 
| Intercession as Knowledge . 


By Frank Walcott Hutt 


Giving to 


“ 


CUI terres 


273 


- 273 | 


ro aa _,- A 


} Priest. 
| 
Lesson Helps : 
Contributed by B. F. Jacobs; Professor M. B. 


| 

Riddle, D.D., LL.D.; Cunningham Geikie, 
| D.D., LL.D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., 
| 


John 18 : 1927 


LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; Alexander Mc- 


Lesson 8. May 21. Christ before the High 


of 
popularity of Beranger, 
the French Burns, is a notable fact in the 
recent history of France. 


The decline the 


The French Burns 


| Literary Notes and News 





During his 
| lifetime, and for a short time after his 

































































273 Laren, D.D.; Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; ro . - a aes givttco ‘ 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES Notes on Open Letters : A. F. Schauffler, D.D.; Faith Latimer: Julia death in 1857, he enjoyed 2 popularity 
| Was Judas a Thief? Spirit more than Pos- E. Peck ; John B. Smith; the Rev. E. Morris = | which might almost be compared with 
The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent to any of th turein Prayer. Serving or Rejecting Christ. Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; Dr. William : : . ; : : * 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union - | on of ~ te Lord's = Doel — & % on Wright... . i ee ae er that of his Scotch prototy pe. But this 
the following rates, which include postage: . ot: A> Din . " r Salites 
eit aed. ee eonm 8 shillings From Contributors: Wesk ane Weitake has been followed by utter neglect, not 
: \ ng ; a s . . : 
Jive of more copies, one Fone, 6 shillings each | “— oa of Jesus. By Professor Convention Calendar . Pe ‘ 5 « . 0e through any disgust for his serious faults, 
y4 ep oyte- oo meee on ne | r. Gustaf Dalman . 275 The Ninth International Sunday-School Con- | , ‘ 
7 © ~~ ‘a Saye ie R. ty sew . | Sonship and Service. By Frank Churchill vention, Atlanta, April 96-30. . _. . , 28 | but simply through the change of literary 
o cure ¢ above rates fo fo ore copics, one - ‘ - - , +s . 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will Woods 8 . 275 Idaho Fully Organized as to Sunday-Schools, 283 | taste. Not long ago Brunetiére, in de- 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a Two Ways of Punishing. By George H. | ge é 
~ kage to one address, whichever may be preferred by Archibald 275 Books and Writers: | scribing the lyric poets of France, classed 
the subscribers . . : The Spurgeon Autobiography ...... . . 284) = re eee — : 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, For Children at Home : | The Apostles’ Creed in the Light of Modern Beranger as a prose writer w ho employed 
a7 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly | Under the Red. W hite, and Blue. By Marv : : : : =f 3 ’ 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper | E iene +6 Discussion. Early Israel and the Surround- rhyme'' ! His songs are no longer heard : 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. Q. Brush iui akties Bite a ing Nations. A History of.English Criti- : : : : 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO.. Publishers For the Superintendent : cal Terms. Talitha Cumi. The Hiawatha on social occasions, or even on the lyric : 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, P: Keeping the Standard of the Teachers High. Primer. Glimpses of England. The Teach- stage. But if modern France has pro- 
3 ainut . ' adeipnla, Fa. By Annie S. Harlow . 4 276 ing of Jesus ... ; i is. e & ce pie ca . 
P.O. BOX 1550. Fathers’ Day. Spring Raily Days. All Late Books Received . 286 | duced better poetry than ‘‘The King of 
: —= = Together ‘oo te 277 Business Department : | Ivetot,’’ «« The Marquis of Carabas,’’ and 
3339333 233333 3>233>3>>: : ee . a * : 
For the Vengher - sie Advertising Rate . - - 284 «* Souvenirs of the People,’’ the outside ! 
The Teacher's Still Hour. By Wiiliam D. Subscription Rates . 286 , = 
Murray “Oe Pt “=e F 277 | world is not aw+re of it. 
om 0 a 8 oes. Sunday-School and Day-School Teaching. Literary Notes and News: 
7 Public Primary Graduation. Where are the The French Burns. Spain and Her Poets. | 
$4 Highways and Hedges? . @. 277 Gutenberg Bible Sales e* 286 | % 
+ - ~ _— . 
—— ~— = — = . 
® Genilemen’s Shoes. ADMTEROUE © MARELVE | FRESH coat of paint and change | Spain ang phe Spanish mystics | 
Heatth=giving Shoes. wempine f | il k h + gy Arg are the only philo- > 
ar DAVIS -CHAMBERS , i : ‘ ; 
Good fitting Shoes. aoe me Pibergh | of color will make your house sophic thinkers their 4 
ive y Pittsburgh. . . . js r as -ed. Mas * = 
Shoes that give you character. pone re look fresh and bright. If you want country . ha produced. M. Arthur \ 
Send for Catalogue free. geusram } ine Symons, in an article on Santa Teresa and 
- sel wil 2 ] 4 S: ‘ a Cruz, which ; sd ina ; 
Ralston Health Shoe Makers, ATLANTIC to sell it will enhance the value of your | San Juan de la Cruz, which appeared in j 
" ~ . , > 
Campelio, Mass. BRADLEY , : ° ; recent number of the Contemporary Re- . 
roperty, or enable you to rent it quicker, to |‘ 
BROOKLYM | vet Propercy, ) q ° view, declares they are the only safe ; 
. = . , : on : -s 
a—| Seneee better tenants and for more money; is there- | models in Spanish poetry. The seculat 
Th lish of quali ee ony ‘ , : poets, not excepting Calderon, are self- 
© polish oO qu ity ed fore a good investment if properly painted. conscious and deficient in natural spon- t= 
SOUTH | , : ; —~ 
Chicago. . : TL: | taneity. The mystics, and especially ie 5 ; 
Raven Gloss SHIPMAN To paint it properly have Pure White Lead | *"*'t:, oe cee 
eonazes, | Santa Teresa, write out of the overflow of 
: ; and Pure Linseed Oila lied by a com etent, (heart and mind. San Juan is purely in- 
rejuvenates the shoes of gentlewomen and the kid MISSOURI " ane wibde PP y P ’ , > >. P > Pp ; 
shoes of gentlemen, ‘* They'll look like new," RED SEAL Levis ‘cal - tellectual, but his greater disciple, Santa 
For nearly a quarter of a century it has been the 7 - al of .. aia “S . 2 : . 
American eandand of high-art excellence—a shoe. SOUTHERN practica pa nte leresa, 1S heartful, popular, and even in- 
saver, care-taker, refiner, and dresser. Res : rs ‘ ” 
THE RAVEN GLOSS MFG. CO. — eae Sundeiabie By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, | formal. By virtue of Geng far more fo: 
No. 71 Barclay Street MORLEY Cleveland any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- what she had to Say than for the way of 
New York City SALEM ea able information and card showing samples of colors free; also Say ing it, she has reached a better way 
If your dealer hasn't CORNELL = folder showing picture of hous- painted in different designs or various styles or ‘ . : a 
. sae ty te mot tasd CEY Buffalo. combinations of shades forwarded upon app'ication to those intending to paint. than her more pretentious Contemporaries. 
0 'y prepaid ex. KENTU . , ‘ . 
press for the price, 95 Lonieville. = She is a great improvisatore, and her 
Cents (in stamps). . ~ ,* ° . Ty = ry 
National Lead Co., 100 William St.. New York. 


poems are written. for the simplest people. 
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According to the ScAué- 


Gutenberg blatt of St. Louis,— 


Bible Sales 


which, by the way, is | 
a long-established Lutheran educational | 
journal, —at the recent sale of the library | 


of the Hon. William Macellar of Lon- 
don, a copy of the Gutenberg Bible, on 
paper, with patched edges and some 
other defects, was sold for £2,590. This 
Same copy was sold in 1822, at the Perry 
book auction sale, for £138 ; in 1841, at 
the sale of the Duke of Sussex, for £190, 


and in 1884, at the sale of the books of 


Sir John Hayford Thorold, for £3,900. 
In 1897 it was offered by Bernard Qua- 
ritchs, in his catalog, for £4,000, after 
that bookman had proved that this copy 
had in 1471 belonged to John. Vlyeghei, 
a famous priest of the cathedral at Ut- 
recht. Afterwards it was bought by Mr. 
Macellar. It is not generally known that 
there are three copies of this Bible in this 
country, generally considered the most 
valuable printed work in existence. All 
these are in New York City.. The Lenox 
Library has a copy, printed on paper, for 
which James, Lénox in 1847 paid £500. 
The Brinley-Cole-Ives copy, on paper, is 
now in the library of J. W. Ellsworth, and 
at the third Brinley sale, in 1881, it 
brought $8,000, and in 1891, at the Ives 
sale, brought $14,800. The third copy, 
on.vellum, belongs to the collection of 
J. Pierpont Morgan. In recent years a 
number of Gutenberg Bibles have changed 
hands at enormous prices. For example, 
at the Ashburnham sale, in 1897, a copy 
on vellum brought £4,000; at the Thorold 


‘sale, in 1884, a paper copy, £3,900 ; at 


the Perkins sale, in 1873, a copy on vellum 
brought £4,000 ; at the Ives sale, ina 891, 
a paper copy brought £2.0fa : at the Per 
kins sale, in 1873, a paper copy brought 
£2,690 ; ‘at the Sotheby sale, in 1898, a 
paper copy was sold for £2,590; at the 
Earl of Crawford sale, in 1887, a paper 
copy was sold for £2,460; and at the sale 


of Lord Hopetown, in 1889, a paper copy | 


was disposed of for £2,000. 
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A Soap 
Reminder 


Just toremind you that you will 
never regret having ordered Wool 
Soap for your toilet and bath, for 
it’s the purest soap afloat, the 
soap you are sure of, the soap safe 


for you and for baby. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, send 


us his name, and we’ll send you 
a cake free. 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 


+ 
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. ‘ 
Pale, Thin, Delicate 
people get vigorous and 
increase in weight from 


A Perfect Food, 
Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most 
nourishing elements of meat, prepared 
for the nutriment and stimulus of weak 
systems. May be taken ia milk, water, 
tea, coffee, etc. 

4 Ai druggists’ in 2-02.,%, 4% and 1 lb. tins. 
d Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken »f Elberfrkl Co, 


agents for Farben- 
Con iterfend, 


£9 Steve Bt, New York City, sel 
isbrinen verm. Friedr. Bayer & 

















SCHOOL TIMES 


THE SUNDAY 


Best in quality—largest in quantity—applied with a cloth—makes no dust~ 
does its work quic ly, easily and effectively. 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE 
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Uneeda Biscu 


Ue nh d J... -- tote ee OD UI Rv0a Twik. 
can’t be beat. 


} Uneeda Biscultrepresent the highest degree of modern baking. Sold 
everywhere im 5 cent air tight, moisture proof packages. Always fresh. 
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JOWRNEYS, PLACES, AND 
VENTS AT A GLANCE 





is 


POCKET EDITION 
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A CHART OF CHRIST’S 
JOURNEYINGS 42-02 


Prepared by C. E. ARNOLD, A.M. 


HIS chart ingeniously combines an outline harmony of the Gospel 
story of Christ’s journeyings, with four clear maps of the jour- 
neys, so arranged that the whole complicated sequence of journeys, 
places, and events can be seen at a glance, in an attractively compact 
and comprehensive form. 

President Arnold’s chart of Paul’s Journeyings has attained 
deserved popularity, having passed through four editions in 1897. 
The chart of Christ’s Journeyings, none the less than the former 
chart, gives information that is obtainable otherwise only by laborious 
research and comparison. 

The chart is needed alike by expert Bible student and average 
Bible reader. The price makes it easy to get. 

For sale by booksellers, 


or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Printed on a single sheet 
of linen map paper folded 
within stiff cloth covers. 


Price, 20 cents 
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& Some Splendid Summer Servings 

& 

& e 9 y 
& y Y 
é Y 
L , : 
& Fire-saving ‘3 


Luncheons 


©  Troubleless meals—all you have to 
do is to serve—the very top of quality. 


& Veal Loaf —a pleasing change for lunch. 
, Gs Tongue (whole)—Unsurpassed—an ideal 
unc 


Compressed Corned Beef — Incompar- 
able — must be eaten to be appreciated. 
Peerless Wafer-Sliced Smoked Beef 
— An appetizer of unequalled merit. 
Pork and Beans—cooked with care— 
couldn't be better—with or without tomato sauce. 
Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef and 
ongue make excellent sandwiches—every body 
likes ’em. 
Put up in convenient size key-opening cans. 


** How to Make Good Things to Eat,” gives 
complete list of our Luncheon Specialties, and 
how to prepare them. Yours for a postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
BS9996000500NddG 
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Delicious Dentifrice. 


Price, 25cents. At Druggists. Sample vial 












agi 

Rubifeam mail free on receipt of poswese, vd 

cents. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass, 22 
‘ 








Nothing else adds so much 
to the charm of the drawi 
room or boudoir as the softly radi- 
ant light from CORDOVA Candles. 
Nothing will contribute more to the 
artistic success of the luncheon, 
tea ordinner. The best decorative 
candies for the simplest or the 
most elaborate function—for cot- 
age or mansion. Made in all colors 
the most delicate tints by 
STANDARD OIL 00. 
and sold everywhere, 














LINENE 22 


Stylish, convenient, economical. Made of 
fine cloth, finished in 
pure starch, and ex- 
actly resemble fash- 
ionable linen goods. 


Mo Laundry Work 
) he soiled discard. 






3 mall, 30cts. Send 
6 cts. in stamps for sample collar and pair 
of cuffs. Name size and style. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. t, W, Bos 








DO NOT 





STAM TL IER 


Endorsed by Archbishop Patrick J. Ryan, Cathedral; 
1 


also by Rev. T. M. McNamara, St. Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia. 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers of 
The Sunday School Times 
Send for new illustrated book to The Philadelphia In- 
| stitute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. Established 
1884. Edwin S. Johnston, Founder and Principal 
| Ju ordering goods, or in making inguiry concer ~ 
anything advertised in this paper, yor will of lige the 


publishers and the advertiser by stating that yen saw 
*he advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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“MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.”’ ° 


(ican your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO 


iw : ar the 
If vou would use Sapolio every week in the year t 


dirt in a house would be kept down, and when house- | 


cleaning time came it would be a pleasant task instead 


No. 34. 


WESTERN MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash 


of the dreadful time it usually is, 


Chas. E. Gibson, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. | 


Paid on five-year first mortgages in Red 
1 River Valley, North Dakota. 14 years in 
2 business HERE References furnished in 
YoU 


)UR state. J]. H. McCullough, Milton, N. D. 


B. & B. 

ilks—and Saving 
andhg” OF crore]; rere ~~-snac_for the 
sortments thereof such as you'll find sur- 
passed no place in America, not another that 
comes nearer to being the best silk store. 

You can buy silks here—choice silks—for 
less money, No worthier silks or better 
money’s worth anywhere, 


We're anxious to have you write us what 
kind of silks you're interested in, so we can 


T 
} 
| 


| 
| 


send samples—goods and prices that will show | 


we’re in downright earnest about making it 


interesting for you to buy here—and haven’t | 


stated the case a bit more vigorously, if as 
much, than the silks and prices will prove. 
New corded wash silks, 45c. 
New foulards and indias, 50c., 65¢., 75c., 
to $1.00, 
Fine fancy tafietas, 65c., 75¢. 
Extensive lines of graduating silks— 
white broche indias—soc., 6§c., 75¢. 
Plain white indias, 4oc., 50c., to $1.00. 
Corded, taffetas and broche taffetas, 75¢., | 
85c., $1.00. 
Elaborate lines of other graduatin 
wedding silks—white and tints. 
Collection of pretty American dimities, 
6%{c., 8c., Ioc., 12%c.—and fine imported | 
dimities, 20c., 25c.—of importance. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. | 


g and | 


SKILFUL COOKS’ DUTY 


Should Make Food Taste and Look Well 


The true science of cookery is to select proper 
and nourishing ingredients, and then prepare 
them in such a manner as will please the taste, 
and incidentally the eve 


The most valuable food will not long agree 


with a person if its taste is disagreeable. This 
does not argue that all nice-tasting articles are 
nutritious and nourishing. However, it is the 
duty of all food experts to produce delicious 
food and from the best possible ingredients, and 
to have a comprehensive knowledge of the laws 
of digestion and assimilation. 

Grape-Nuts, the new food, made by Postum 
Cereal Co., Lim., Battle Creek, and now on | 
sale at grocers, is thought to be the highest type 
of scientifically made food thus far produced. 

It possesses the delicate sweet of grape-sugar, 
with a new and peculiar flavor of a most win- 
ning character, while the processes of manu- 
facture have brought the food to such a condition 
that it is absorbed by the 


! 
natural and healthful manner. 


system in a most 
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Complete Religious 


S UR PA SSE S Reference Library 
ALL OFFERS ° 6 Books for $6 


The Greatest Offer to Bible Students Ever Known 


We are closing out our large edi- CHOICE OF TWO PLANS Nee ee 
tion at above marvelously low price. 

We have sold over 5,000 of these AS GIVEN BELOW 

books to The Sunday School Times ; 

readers alone, and we have yet to 

learn of one that is not happy, grate- 

ful, and satisfied. The continual 

voluntary testimony is: ‘Far be- 

yond expectations,‘’ ‘‘ Binding and 

printing excellent,"’ ‘‘A wonder for ae 
the money," ‘‘ Do not see how you ff = Le 
can do it.” acca. otk 





JESUS cern EPISTLES 
. = TB] or 

Prices are rapidly advancing, Coengatin Pea SLE aanaeu 
and you may never have another = = = NEB 
oppertunity of receiving s0 : 
much value for so little moncy. 

Every lover of standard reli- 
gious books will do well to secure 
this complete <-sference reli- 
gious library before the edition 
is exhausted. 











We have sold over 50,000 ‘of the 
great J. F. and B. Commentary in 
one volume alone for $7.50 each. 
Think of it—you are getting this 
whole library for less than the for- 
mer price of one book. 

If you have not $6 on hand, send 


1014 pages 
756 es : , Fone 1 l inches 
$1 and secure the books. You éan aviv ere inches Xzinches 0% X6%X2% inches 9% K6%XK2% 


i i i ri > iled by some of the greatest 
have the use of the whole set for _ Notice the great améunt of matter contained in these six books, written and compiled by g 
days, before another payment is due, biblical scholars in the world. 


Former Price, $24.00. Now $6.00 Cash, or $7.00 in Monthly Payments 


Cruden’s Concordance Edersheim’s Life and Times of 
By Alexander Cruden, M.A. Complete in two parts. Jesus the Messiah (2 vols.) 


Authorized American Edition. By Alfred Edersheim, 
Mae Oxon., D.D., Ph.D., Lecturer Oxford University. 
‘wo volumes, regular price, $6.00. Royal 8vo, 1524 pages, hand- 
somely bound in silk cloth, Be ee 
hool Times recommends it: ‘It is positively re- 
éudtine under Sch the Saviour which is critical in the best and truest 
sense of the word, and is biblical at the same time. ‘The book ‘is. written 
not for the learned alone, but rather for the general intelligent Christian 
reader. It deserves a place of honor in every library of standard theo- 
logical works.” 


Jarmeocon, Paucsot, and 
Brown’s Bible Commentary 


y Robert Jamieson, D.D., St. Paut’s, Glasgow 
Bove A. B. Fausset, ACM, ee Cuthbert o.Vork, and 
David Brown, D.D., Professor of Theology, Aberdeen. 
A complete commentary —critical, explanatory, and practical 
—on the Old and New Testaments. 1350 pages, bound in cloth, 
The Sunday School Times : “1 do not know of its equal, within its 
scope and cost, and | believe it will have, as it merits, a very wide cir- 
culation, and will do great good.’’ . 
Rev. John H. Vincent, Bishop M. E. Church: “ This immense book 
deserves a place on the table of every Bible student. It is the cream of the 
commentaries carefully collected by three eminent scholars.” 


HOW TO GET THE SIX 1. Send $6.00, and we will forward the six books at once, securely boxed, and guarantee safe delivery, you 
BOOKS ALL SENT AT ONCE. paying freight or express charges. 
CHOICE OF TWO PLANS. 


1380 pages 1024 pa 
24 pages BX i 


a 
oY% KAY X 2 inches 


> ins large octavo pages, handsomely and strongly bound in 
cloth Cintekens of all denominations know that Scripture is the best 
interpreter of Scripture, and, next to the sacred writings, no volume bet- 
ter deserves a place in the library of the Christian than Cruden’s Concord- 
ance to the Hoty Scriptures. 


The Life and Epistles of 


J, §. Howson, D.D., of Liverpoal, ~~ "—-~-heidae: and 
Contains tor, large octavo. pages, many fine illustrations, maps, charts, etc., 
is printed on the same quality of paper, and is the same in size, as Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, and bound in uniform-stylée.. It is arot an abridge- 


ment, but an exact reprint of the greatly improved “ People’s Edition.’’ 


Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible 


Edited by Will Smith, LL.D., i 
Datel o one L Classical Examiner of 


Contains 1024 large octavo pages printed on excellent paper, finely 
illustrated, and handsomely and strongly bound in cloth. An indispen- 


sable aid to ministers, teachers, families, Sunday-school superintendents, 
and Bible readers generally. 








« Send $1.00, and promise, in your'letter,to pay $1.00 a month for six months, making $7.00 as complete 
payment, and we will forward the six books at once, securely boxed, you paying freight or express charges. 


, Mention The Sunday School Times, and order-quickly to be sure of getting these six books for less than the price of one. Our offer isa 
plain dona fide one. We have been before the pubhe as publishers of standard works for over thirty years, and our reputation for good 
work and fair dealing is unquestioned. You run no risk, as we guarantee satisfaction, and The Sunday School Times guarantees our 

‘ commercial credit. Send the pe | the way safest and most convenient for you, and we will forward at once. We guarantee the books to be 
._, made up in an excellent manner, and perfect in paper, binding, and printing. e will take back any or all books that are not satisfac- 

TAKE NOTICE tory. within ten days, upon examination, and will return money, deducting only the return freight or express charges. Order im- 
mediately. ‘his marvelous offer is limited, and money will be returned at once if the books are exhausted, and we cannot fill your order, 


&% As to our relidbility, we refer to any commercial agency. Established 1866. 


S. S. SCRANTON & CO., Publishers, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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ovelS the... 
Economical Writing Machine. 


Constructed on scientific principles and 
of simple parts, it is the most durable 
machine made. Repair bilis are reduced to 
the minimam. It is the Best Value Writer. 


Ask for Art Catalogue. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Company, 
Syracuse, N. ¥., U. 8. A. 


000 BICYCLES 
Overstock: Must Be Closed Out. 
STANDARD "96 MODELS, 
guaranteed, $9.75 to 
$16. Shopworn & sec. 
ond hand wheels, good 
as new, S63 to $10. 
tory clearing sale. 





aoe 
THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectric, a or oil. Send 
dimensions. i 


estimate free. 1 Pe Frias —~ 


Kk, sst Pearl St., New York, 





Sunday-School Banners 
From $1.50 to $10.00. Send for illustrated price-list. 
Iron Banner Stand, 75 cents each. 

‘ose tort BE, VSE | Leon Bianckensee & Co., 70 N. Third St., Phila 
J. B. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICAGO, ILL. ™ 





TOURS. 


orway and Central Eur 





Jn ordering 





CHURCH BELLS .cr's#5ts 


our price. 


party conducted by Professor CAMILLE 
N bui McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore,Md. 


ER, 31 Pierce iding, Boston. 





the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
Shoutd, however. an advertisement of a party not havin 


publishers will refund to subscribers any money that the: lose thereby. 


€ gcod commercial credit be inadvertentiy inserted, the 


goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige t. 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 





